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Poncorren before the week is out, Lord John 
Russell’s new Reform scheme has become a historic 
cariosity before it is a fact. Nobody talks of it, 
exeept to wonder gt the lack of talk about it. 
Everybody asks what everybody else thinks about, 
and nobody answers, for nobody does think about 
it. People who can keep awake over the study of 
its tedious trifles, do dream that they discern in it 
something ; but whether that something is bad or 
cannot tell, It is many measures in | 
Lente principle that “ many a little makes 
amickle.” Here are its chief propositions— 
Reduction of the 10/. horough-franchise to 51. 
Reduction of the county 50/. tenant-at-will fran- 
chise to 20/.—the Chandos clause reduced to 
two-fifths. 
Augmentation of small boroughs by annexation 
of neighbouring districts. 
Union of certain small boroughs. 
Extension of franchise to persons paying 2/. as- 
sessed taxes, not for licences. 
Abolition of the property 
Members. 
Omission of “the true faith of a Christian” in the 
oath which excludes Jews. ; 
Omission of the anti-papal abjuration [papal ag- 
gression of 1850-1 notwithstanding! | 
i commissions to inquire into corrupt | 
boroughs before disfranchisement. 
Present disfranchisement of St. Albans. 
Abolition of fictitious votes, as in Scotland, by | 
requiring the tenement to be in actual posses- 
sion of the voter. 

The last two provisions stand in separate 
Measures; anda separate bill is to give Ireland 
its new measure of Reform. 

When Lord John announced this scheme on 
Monday, . fell upon a listless and ill-satisfied 

r. Bright rather supported it; Sir 
Joshua Walmsley said truly ot it would not 
tatisfy the public; and although one Ministerial 
gentleman asked Members to decide the principle 
‘wm the second reading, and not to concentrate | 
their hostilit ” detai israeli 

, uity on the details, Mr. Disraeli truly 
wid, that in the details of a scheme which is all 
detail lies all the merit; so that a detrimental 
alien details is promised at a later stage. 


iding the principle on the second reading, 


qualification for 


or any other stage, Members feel this difficulty— | 


(Country Epition.} 


| deserved failure. 


all who do think it worth while to talk of it. 


| The difficulty of answering the question lies in the 


apathetic and negative character of its reception 
on all sides. There is certainly no hostility to 
it. Radicals and High Tories are almost equally 
tolerant ; the Tories are especially mild in their 
demeanour towards it. The most decidedly 
hostile doubt which we have heard expressed 
came from a moderate Radical, who is almost a 
Whig, and who is not likely to lead any onslaught 


'on the Ministerial “position. About the House 


the notion is that the Bill will pass by favour of 


| the general indifference. We hope it may. 


In other matters there has been some bustle 
and little business. Mr. Sharman Crawford 
obtained leave to bring in his Bill on Tenant 
Right on Tuesday. The peculiarity of the con- 
cession was, that Ministers, who are hotly opposed 
to the Bill, principle and details, were afraid of 
what might be said if they rejected without pre- 
tending to read it. On the whole, this scheme, 
which is an expression of Irish feeling on tenant 
wrongs, met with small favour. At the same 
time, it was quite obvious that the Russell mode 
of dealing with the question—cockering and then 
shirking it—pleased no one but Russell himself. 

While Lord John Russell is sneering at all at- 
tempts to adjust the relations between landlord 
and tenant, four impracticable Irish peers—Lord 


| Roden, Lord Westmeath, Lord Londonderry, and 


Lord Desart—demand a coercion bill, which the 


| Whigs at present are not prepared to grant. 


The attempt made, on Wednesday, to smuggle 
the Manchester and Salford Education Bill through 
the House as a private bill, met with a fatal and 
Mr. Gladstone effectually, we 
hope, put a stop to that not very creditable pro- 
cedure. The pomt is not whether the bill was a 
private bill—no doubt it was—but whether it 
ought to have been made a private bill. 

The Ministerial candidates have been re-elected 
at Perth and Northampton; and Greenwich has 
returned Admiral Stewart. The whole town was 
astounded on Thursday by the publication of a 


| paragraph announcing the appointment of Mr. 


Layard to the Under Seeretaryship of Foreign 
Affairs. What has Mr. Layard done? He is not 
in Parliament ; he has not served up to the place. 
No; but he has excavated nobody knows how 





perhaps this appointment is intended as a blow at 
the “family party”—as a generous recoguition of 
somebody, no matter whom, not related to the 
Greys and Russells. It maybe so. We observe 
that Lord Stanley of Alderley, whom Mr, Layard 
succeeds, comes back to the Ministry, as Viee- 
President of the Board of Trade. 

Externally to Parliament there is little to notice, 
The Employers have been trying to coax. back the 
men by opening their establishments to those who 
will sign a declaration of their own helplessness; 
and many have signed. But the undaunted mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Society still hold out. 
How the employers can have the face to talk of 
a free bargain while they proffer a degrading de- 
claration to the men, we cannot understand. It 
is obvious, in the words of Thomas Carlyle, that 
“the free bargain and fair up-and-down wrestle 
and battle between employers and employed” is 
not capable of being permanently “a rule of 
labour.”’ 

The first conversazione of the Society of the 
Friends of Italy on Wednesday in Freemasons” 
Hall achieved a genuine, hearty, spontaneous 
triumph for the cause and for the hero of the cause. 
It was a free-will offering of hearts and hopes, 
a tribute of loving admiration, and a promise of 
better days to come. 

From this hopeful festival, which, as Mazzini 
happily said, was a commentary, and an improved 
commentary, on Lord Granville’s declaration as to 
refugees, we cast a glance at poor, distracted, help- 
less France. We have nothing new to record this 
week. Louis Bonaparte hasgiven audiencetoGeorge 
Sand. He tells her she will be surprised at what he 
will do. So said Lear! He is almost inaccessible 
to mere mortals, absorbed in the confection of those 
tremendous Napoleonic Institutions. The nett result 
of his gigantic efforts of brain at present is—s 
very expensive costume for the supernumeraries 
who are toperform the part of “‘Consecript Fathers,” 
France is ceasing even to give excitement; she is 
not only decadent, but positively dreary and dull, 

Isabella of Spain, we are to hear, is reco- 
vering from the brutal attack of an odious fanatic ; 
—an old priest, as it turns out, and bad as only 
priests can be, when nature, under the slow tor- 
tures of an inhuman system, turns awry, and 
makes the doomed ascetic half-fiend, half-beast, 
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THE NEW REFORM BILL. 


PrrceDED by the presentation of Bix peliiens whose } 
for. 


prayer generally expressed a Gesine” extended 
franchise, the motion for leave to iy the long- 
promised Reform Bill was made on nday night. 
Just before Lord John Russell rose, the SPEAKER read 
a letter he had received from Mr. y, the magis- 
trate at Bow-street, annomneing that Mr. Feargus 
O’Connor had been on that day committed to the House 
of Correction for*seven days, having been convicted of 
assaulting @ police-constible at the Lyceum Theatre on 
Saturday night. 

In moving for leave to bring in “a Bill to extend 
the Right of Voting for Members of Parliament, and to 
amend the laws relating to the Representation of the 
People,” Lord Joun Russet thought the time he 
had chosen was most apt, as the country was tranquil, 
and there was no clamorous demand for reform. He 
vindicated himself from the charge of having made the 
announcement of last session on the spur of the moment, 
for mere party purposes, by stating that he had given 
“many” previous assurances to the House of his inten- 
tion some day to extend the franchise. In 1849 and 
1851 he had also submitted the question to the Cabinet, 
who had decided for postponement. Nothing he had 
ever said, no expectations that he had ever held out, 
should induce “ extravagant hopes” on the one side, or 
* exaggerated fears” on the other. 

So far the preface. The noble lord added another, 
which he called a “review” of the “measures which 
have been taken, and the measures which have been 
proposed,” .on the reform question at various times. 
But first he stated that “it is now very well agreed 
that the claim to have the franchise extended to every 
individual is not a claim which can be supported ;” and 
then he gave the House this astounding piece of in- 
formation :— 


“The object to be gained is good government ; aud the 
mode of'obtaining a fair representation of the people, and 
of obtaining a representation which can perform the func- 
tions of the House of Commons, is to be sought for in 
any measures that can be adopted. 


Having delivered himself of this statesmanlike ob- 
servation, he proceeded to “review” the efforts of a 
long period from 1785 to 1830. Reaching the Reform 
Bill, he stated the basis on which that was constructed, 
and defined the “ test of disfranchisement” then adopted 
as;being “the number of houses and the ‘assessment to 
the assessed taxes ;” and the Reform Bill disfranchised 
only those boroughs which were, on this test, obviously 
nomination boroughs. But it would be extremely un- 
wise to destroy the balance of the constitution, which 
would be done if none but counties and large cities 
returned members. He saw no ground: of necessity 
which would justify a proposition for an arbitrary and 
absolute disfranchisement ; the only thing to be done 
was-“to disfranchise in any case of proved corruption.” 
Having stated this as a general principle of disfran- 
chisement, he stated what they were prepared to do in 
extending the suffrage :— 


“Tt appears to me that there are two grounds on which 
Wwe.may propose. a considerable extension of the suffrage 
in the cities and boroughs of the United Kingdom. One 
is, that at the time of the Reform Bill, in placing the 
right of voting in ocenpants of houses of the value of 10/., 
we did what I think is right and prudent to do—we 
placed the suffrage rather higher than was necessary. It 
was a time when there was, together with a great wish for 
reform, a great desire that it should be safe, and an un- 
willingness to place the suffrage in hands that might be 
unworthy of it. I own that in fixing the suffrage in 10/. 
householders. at that time we obtained a safety, as shown 
by the working of our institutions since the passing of 
that act, which was described by some as menacing all our 
institations with destruction. Ithink we might now place 
the franchise lower. But there is another ground which 
Econfess has great influence on my mind, and it was that 
ground which formed a case for the original proposition 
of reform in 1822, namely, the growing intelligence and 
education of the people. (Cheers.) T could prove, if I 
were not afraid of wearying the House by going into sta- 
tisties,—T eonld show by the sale of newspapers and of 
books, by the great number of schools established since 
1831, that a great increase has taken place in intelligence 
among the people, (Hear, hear.) But I do not think 
the proof necessary, as the experience of every hon. mem- 
ber is sufficient to induce him to coneur in my statement, 
and to say that the franehise given in 1831 might be 
made more extensive at the present time. (Hear, hear.) 
We propose, therefore, instead of householders occupying 
houses or shops of 10/. value, to take householders of 5/. 
rated value. (‘“ Hear,” and cheers from the Ministerial 
side.) Looking to the general returns which we have 
received, I should say that in point of numbers the house- 
holders of from 5/. to 10/., 2s compared with those of 102, 
and upwards, are in the proportion of about six to ten ; 
and it will be seen, accordingly, that when we propose to 


; 
lower the franchisé in cfties and boroughs to 5/7. rated 
value, we shall a very great number of persons to 
those who now exercise the elective franchise. For my 
part, IT am povended that the framehise may be safely 
entrusted to these persons. (Hear, hear.) 


With respect to the county franchise, he proposed to 
extend that to all persons qualified to sit on a jury— 
that is, paying a rental of 20/.a year and upwards, and 
to eopyholders and long leaseholders paying from 104, 
to 5/. a year. 

“There is another right of voting I have to mention, 
which we propose shall be given as a new right of voting 
indiscriminately to persons residing either in a county or 
in a borough. That is to say, that if they reside in a 
county, without the limits of any borough, they may vote 
for the county, and if they reside within any borough they 
may vote for the borough. These new voters are persons 
paying direct taxes in the shape of assessed taxes or in- 
come-tax to the amount of 40s. a-year. (Cheers from the 
Ministerial side of the house.) We do not propose, how- 
ever, that all licenees—though they may be taken as direct 
taxes—shall give the right of voting, because it is our 
opinion that abuses might in that case arise ; but we pro- 
pose that persons who pay 40s. a-year in these direct taxes 
shall have the right of voting, and clauses have been drawa 
to carry out this object. Now, the reason upon which 
this particular franchise is founded is the objection which 
has constantly been made, and not without reason, fhat 
while persons having freehold property, and others occu- 
pying household property, are allowed the frauchise, there 
is a large class of well-educated men, and men likewise of 
property, who have not the qualification derived from 
possessing or occupying a particular species of property. 
(Hear, hear.) We hope, however, by this provision, to 
enable them to have votes, and thus contribute to the 
representation of the country.” 

The assertion that bribery was most prevalent in small 
boroughs he met by the counter assertion that it pre- 
vailed as much in larger boroughs; a tu quoque greatly 
cheered by the Opposition, But as in many of these 
small boroughs something like nomination did un- 
doubtedly prevail, he thought that that was a reproach 
which ought to be taken away. He therefore proposed 
to “diffuse” the proprietary influence by giving the in- 
habitants of neighbouring towns the right of voting at 
the elections for such boroughs. 


* When the Reform Bill was discussed in this house, I 
stated that in my opinion nearly all the boroughs should 
have not less than 300 voters each. While this is the 
ease generally, there are 14 smaller boroughs which have 
less than that number of voters; there are upwards of 
30 more that have less than 400 electors; and there are 
several more that have less thaw 500 voters. When I 
speak now of electors, I allude to permanent electors, 
namely, those who are 10/. householders, and those who 
are freemen, holding the perpetual right which was main- 
tained by the Reform Bill. We propose, then, to add 
places to all the boroughs which have less than 500 of such 
electors, consisting of 107. householders and freemen. 
The number of boroughs to which this principle will be 
applied is 67. (Cries of Hear, hear, and some sensa- 
tion on the Opposition benches. An hon. MemBer— 
“In England and Wales?’) I am now speaking (Lord 
John continued) only of England and Wales.” 

For the rest, he was disposed to preserve the “same 
general balance of interest” as af present existed; and 
‘not disturb that balance—fearful that if we did so, 
we should only provoke a fierce struggle” in that House, 
and a very strong opposition in the House of Lords. 
However, the “ property qualification” he would abolish, 
and reform the parliamentary oaths, leaving out the 
words “on the true faith of a Christian.” Besides 
which, he proposed that no member of the government 


upon mere change of office should require the assent of 


sg yet tbe tbe. om aes eat | defect which would of itself prevent this measure from 


reduced to 5/., and the county-franchise to 20/7. 


* Sir, I trust that when this enlarged franchise is given, 
we shall next see the Government of this country, in whos- 
ever hands it be, consider most seriously and earnestly 
the great question of the education of the people. (Loud 
cries ot Hear, hear.) This question of the franchise is 
not alien from that other one of providing that the in- 
struction, the education of the people, should be in a better 











— 


thing to the power and the glory of our country. (Logg 


cheers.) 
Mr..Hvmt followed Lord John Russell, 
question had been put, regretting the “ omj » after the 
the speech. The noble lord had not thought fit to 
either upon the ballot or triennial parliaments, 
as far as it went he should support the meas 
Joun Wats carried the discussion into <a Sir 
nel. He strongly contested both its fitness a 
time, and the necessity of the measure as the a . 
satisfaction of any popular demand,. He danatll 
changes, and pictured the time when, the old Py 
tution of England having passed away, a coat 
would arise as a consequence of democratic jnctiinu 
Mr, Henry BERKELEY, not at all inclined to aa 
the alarming disquisition of Sir John Walsh, a 


of the bill generally, but regretted the absence of the 


ballot, and declared his intention of moving a clang 
giving that protection to the voter. Mr Pr 
Howanrp warmly approved of the bill. Sir Resa 


InGuis drew an elaborate contrast betw . 
ment of 1831 and the quietude of 1852 chee 
blow at the proposed alteration of the oaths: and 
generally disapproved of the measure, . 

Mr. Jonn Brigur could not entirely approve, He 
could not tell how much good the bill might do, The 
serious defect of the bill was the absence of any 
vision for taking the vote by ballot. This Was not on} 
a hardship on the working classes, but on the cusleen 
of labour. Master manufacturers were just as liable 
to coerce their work-people as landlords, and the noble 
lord ought to have removed the temptation and the 
power from both classes. The man who was forced to 
vote was about as much degraded as the man who was 
bribed to vote; and if there was any considerable ey. 
tension of the franchise, the noble lord was bound to 
give the ballot. Mr. Bright criticised the franchip 
qualifications, and complained, that in attempting to 
maintain the balance of power or interests the noble 
lord would only maintain the “ dead lock” under which 
his government would be unable to march. He would 
not get a House of Commons which represented the 
country, but a House in a similar position to that in 
which they now were—unable to do that which the 
people insisted on having done. His concluding sentenge 
is remarkable. 

“He was glad that the call for reform had been me 
at all—that the noble lord had proposed an extension of 
political rights to some classes hitherto unrepresented; 
and he believed in his conscience, that that man who 
most loved his country, and was most anxious to support 
and maintain its institutions, ought to be deeply obliged 


| to the noble lord for having, at a time when there was no 


great political excitement, volunteered a measure which, 
although it did not altogether meet his views, would yet 
leave the representation of the country in a better aad 
more satisfactory condition than it was at present.” 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Bright did not at all damage the Minister in 
his speech; but he was followed by a speaker from the 
“Tory camp,” who attacked the measure in flank, 
and, by unsparing liberal criticism from a Tory point 
of view, laid ‘bare its great defects, and exposed its rast 


| deficiencies. Mr. Battie [Member fer Invernes- 


shire} did not believe that a Reform Bill, “in thee- 


| tended sense of the term,” was either necessary @ 


required at the present moment ; but the First Minister 


| had decided the question by declaring that it was de- 


sirable to “ increase the power of the democracy ;” and 
having made that declaration, he ought, at least, to 
have been prepared to bring forward a measure calet- 
lated to give satisfaction to those who were justly dis 
satistied with things as they were. There was me 


| becoming permanent—there was no provision for shott- 


state than it now is. (Hear, hear.) I am convineed, | 


that if after a measure of this kind, in another session of 
Parliament, this House shall consider the means of estab- 
lishing a really national system of education, they will con- 


fer one of the greatest blessings which can be conferred | _ 
| constituency. Now, the House would remem 


upon this country (hear, hear) ; a measure for which, I be- 
lieve, the people are now almost prepared (hear, hear) ; and 
which, after further discussion, I do trust might be carried 
with very nearly a general assent. (Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) I do not propose now, however, to cuter further 
into this subject. I have stated the general provisions of 
the bill that I propose to introduce; and I rejoice that in 
this time of quiet and tranquillity (hear, hear) we can fairly 
consider that we are not acting under compulsion of any 
sort (hear, hear), that we are not obliged by any ciamour 
to introduce this measure (hear, hear), but that we do it in 





the humble and earnest hope that we may contribute some- 


ening the duration of parliaments. The Septennial 
Act inflicted a great blow on the democracy. That 
was “essentially a Whig measure.” By removing 
fear of their constituents from the eyes of members 
they very often pursued a very different course at the 
commencement of 2 new parliament to what thes 
adopted at the conclusion of an old one. 

“He might, if it were necessary, illustrate this by mi 
merous examples, but he should content himself bes 4 
stancing the course now pursued by the noble lord himsell. 
The noble lord was a Liberal, and represented a large 


for the first four years of the present Parliament, his hoa. 
friend the member for Montrose had annually brought 08, 
with great ability and with great moderation, the question 
of reform, and upon every occasion had b 
might say obstinately—opposed by the Government. 
noble Jord would enter into no compronnise ; he was neve 
sparing in his sareasms upon his hon. friend and om 
of which he was the head (hear, hear) ; and he ee 
intimation that a Reform Bill was to be brought in 0Y 
Government. (Hear, hear.) Such was the eo 
the question up to the last sitting of Parliament. 


een firmly—he - 
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pane 
however, 


eloquence of the hon. member for 
A ' nach of 0 
Je to effect, the near approach 

Monto 28 ON ly accomplished (loud cries of 

Opposition benches), and at the 

session of Parliament the House 

to learn, not only that the noble 

. is Cabinet, had suddenly 

very member of his Cabinet, 1 

jor, bat tao apon the question. (Hear, hear R Tle 

male) could not give a better illustration of the 

jar of long parliaments than by citing this example 

that the very bill which the House was now discussing 

“i 1 , the Septennial Act for a period of 
been delayed by 

ial rs; all 


, from the 
Htion of the last 
one day was surprised 


ch did not provide for the shortening of Par- 
(Hear, hear.)” 
e small nomination boroughs ? 


Marlborough, 


faction Whi 
Jiaments. 

Then why retain th m: ‘in 

i Mr. Baillie, maliciously citing Ibor 

snd Malton, and Richmond, and Ripon, and T avistock, 

and Calne, all of which are in the hands of Ministers. 

These and many others were a disgrace to our repre- 

ive system. He believed that there was no mode 

of dealing fairly with the question but by extinguishing 

those boroughs altogether. But to whom should their 
i be transferred ? 

interest to Scotland and Ireland, neither of which 

of the kingdom were fairly represented. As to 


combining boroughs, that would lead only to still fur- | a 


ther proprietary domination. He asked the English 
members to consider the condition in which they would 
be hereafter, if the Prime Minister were always 
to have a Reform Bill ready whenever it might suit 
the object of his government to have a little popular 
damour. (Loud cries of Hear, hear.) 

“What would their position be if the question of a new 


he believed the noble lord was much | 7” sai Rc gy ee ~d 
: ; ught that any measure would give satis- | GEORGE GREY accurately _ described Mr. Disraeli’s 
istaken if he thoug 7 | speech, when he said, that it would puzzle any one to 


That was a question of 





“Tam not to be persuaded that there was no measure 
better fitted for this purpose, no arrangement more apposite 
and more calculated to complete this end, than merely 
lowering the rating of the rent on which the suffrage de- 
pends,” 

Demanding further time for considering the mea- 
sure, asking the House. to consider first, whether 


| a measure like that was required at all; next, whe- 


| was thankful to the noble lord for the bill. 


Reform Bill was made dependent upon whether a minister | 


was able to maintain a majority in this house? He called 
upon them, therefore, to take the noble lord at his word, 


and have anew Reform Bill indeed—not such a one as | 


this, which would only whet the appetite of the country for 


further changes, and would only excite fresh agitation in | 


the country—but a real and substantial measure, which 
would give a more equal and better dist ribut ion of political 
power to every portion of the United Kingdom. (Hear, 
hear.) Depend upon it, to this point we must come at 
last (cheers); and, if this progressive system of reform 
was to be carried on, upon the heads of those who had 
not hesitated to exercise their influence in order to promote 
and renew such constantly recurring agitation must rest 
the responsibility of the consequences which must ensue. 
(Cheers.)” 

Following up Mr. Baillie’s appeal for Scotland, Mr. 
Rocue put in a word for Ireland, as not being suffi- 


ciently represented, and asking for the combination of 


Trish boroughs. Mr. NewpeGAtTe and Sir Josuva 
Watastzy condemned the Bill for very ditlerent rea- 
sons, Mr. TRELAWNY and Mr. ANsTEY approved, 
with reservations; and Lord Harry VANE approved 
entirely. Sir Jonn TyreELL thought that the noble 
lord’s statement was a “ milk-and-water affair,” and 
that the projected measure ought to be called “a Bill 
for the continuance of her Majesty’s present Ministers 
in office.” 

Lord Jonn RussEit here stated in ré ply, first to 
Mr. Newdegate and afterwards to Mr. Disraeli, that 
he would introduce the bill on Wednesday or Thursday, 
and take the second reading on Friday fortnight. This 
did not “appear to be quite satisfactory” to Mr. Dis- 
RAELI, who appealed for longer time, aud declared that 


bring in an important measure like this Reform Bill, 
not having the said bill ready to introduce. 
onght to have a month to consider the measure. 
ferring to the bill he congratulated the refurmers on the 
“content” with which they had received it, but for his 
own part he thought that the essential conditions of a 
Refirm Bill had not been observed. Replying to Mr. 
Bright he said that the towns had a preponderance in 
the representation, and that the difference in population 
and property between Thetford and Manchester did 
not prove that Manchester should have more members, 
but that Thetford should have none at all. As a set 
of to the Thetford and Manchester argument, he in- 
stanced the county of Chester, where Stockport and 
Macclesfield, having a population of 82,000, return four 
members, while the whole county, having a population 
of 134,000 (exclusive of the population of the towns) 
only returned two members. He should certainly 
*ppose the bill if he thought any attempt would be 
made to give a preponderance to any party in the 
Honse; but that was a point which could not be settled 
until the bill was before them. As to the measure 
Iteelf, it seemed one of questionable propriety. He 
could not say it appeared adequate ; he could not say 
it Was “statesmanlike;” he could not say that it seemed 
re be a permanent settlement of the question. 
¢had always been in favour of an “industrial suffrage,” 


but he doubted whether a 57, franchise would act in 
that way, 


ther that was the measure required, he pointed out that 
there were other questions—as taxation, colonial and 
legal reform, which ought to be fairly and. attentively 
considered, as well as parliamentary reform. Sir 


tell exactly whether the honourable gentlemen sup- 
ported or opposed the bill; but if he had objections, 
let them he manfully brought forward. He warned 
the House not to suffer the bill to be defeated by a 
proposal for delay. Sir Brensamin Hatt sharply replied 
to Mr. Disraeli, that the noble lord had followed the 
precedent of 1831, in asking for leave a few days before 
he brought in the bill. The measure was not quite 
satisfactory, but that was no reason why the radicals 
should oppose it. No; they meant to take it, and get 
as much more as possible. Mr. Baillie had named 
nomination boroughs, whose representatives sat on the 
minigterial side ; but where did honourable gentlemen 
» represented such “ miserable little” boroughs 
as Wilton, Christchurch, Hythe, Buckingham, Hel- 
stone, Huntingdon, and Stamford? Altogether, he 
Lord 
Duprey Stvart made a similar speech, a little more 
strongly spiced in expression, and more antagonistic 
in spirit. He justly rated Lord John Russell for 
talking of extending the franchise to the people as a 
reward, and for maintaining the small boroughs. After 
a few words from Mr. M. O'Connell and Captain 
Harris, leave was given to bring in the bill, and the 
House adjourned at a quarter past ten o’clock. 
Lord Joun RvssELt presented the Parliamentary 
Representation Bill, amidst cheers from the Ministerial 
side of the House, on Thursday night, when it was 
read a first time, and ordered to be read a second time 


on the 27th inst. 
TENANT-RIGHT. 

Mr. Suarman Crawrorp moved for leave to bring 
in a “ Bill to provide for the better securing and regu- 
lating the custom of tenant-right as practised in the 
province of Ulster, and to secure compensation to im- 
proving tenants, who may not claim under the said 
custom, and to limit the power of eviction in certain 
cases,” on Tuesday. He stated the mode upon which 
he proposed to adjust compensations as follows :— 








“ Where the tenant claimed compensation, each party | 


shonld appoint arbitrators with power to appoint a third 
arbitrator; and if a decision should not be made by the 


arbitrators, the question was to be referred to the assistant- | 


barrister in all cases under 100/., and in all cases over 
100/. to the judge of assize. In the bill introduced by 
Lord Stanley it was proposed that a government com- 
missioner should be appointed for the purpose of deciding 
those questions, and it would be for the cousideration of 
the House whether an appointment of that sort should be 
made, or whether the decision should be left in the hands 
of the assistant-barrister or judge of assize. (Hear, hear.)” 

His object was to give that security for outlay in 


| improvementsto the tenant which he did notnow possess. 
it Was most unusual for a minister to move for leave to | 


They | 
Re- | 


All the evils of Ireland sprung from the very imperfect 
relations of landlord and tenant. Sir GkoRGE GREY 
would not oppose the introduction of the bill, but he 
could not promise the support of the government. Re- 
peated discussions had proved the “great difficulty,” 
he would not say the “ impossibility” of dealing by Act 
of Parliament with the subject. Respecting the present 
deplorable state of certain Northern districts, Sir George 
Grey made the following incidental statement of the 
views and intentions of ministers, in substance the same 
as that given by the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

“The honourable gentleman had alluded to the outrages 
that were committed in parts of Treland to which he re- 
ferred, and the combination existing there ; he (Sir George 
Grey) believed that combination arose, not from want of 
compensation to the tenant for improvement effected upon 
the land, but that it was a combination to effect, by force, 
terror, and intimidatien, a reduction of rents (hear, hear), 


and crime and outrage with that view must be met by the | 


strict arm of the law. (Hear, hear.) The government 
did aot ask for increased powers to meet it; they were 


| anxious to endeavour by the ordinary existing Jaw to op- 


pose an effectual check to the progress of this sy stem of 
terror and intimidation, but whatever the means might 
be, when the law was violated by crime and outrage it was 
the duty of the government to put an end by the strong 
arm of the law to a system of that kind. (Hear, hear.) 
But if the government were bound to enforce the law 
against offenders, they were also bound to claim from the 
occupiers of land, that co-operation that could only be 
effectually given by their combined action with the govern- 


ment. Let rents be fairly assessed between landlords and 
tenants, and levied with justice and firmness, and then he 
believed a remedy would be applied to those evils. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The announcement of the Home Secretary took the 
edge off the debate. Nevertheless the Irish members 
spoke a great deal in support of the motion. Mr. 
HENRY GRatTTAN referred all the evils of Ireland to 
absenteeism, and proposed that the estates of the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, the Dukes of Buckingham and 
Devonshire, of Lords Fitzwilliam and Palmerston should 
be sold by auction! Mr. Hume rushed into the debate 
uttering wholesale disapproval of the measure, and 
calling it “communism.” Mr. Rocue and Mr. Moorr 
both supported the motion; the former rating the 
government for promising and not carrying a landlord 
and tenant bill themselves ; and the latter showing how 
the landlords took improved land the instant it was im- 
proved, and drove out the tenant by imposing a high 
rent and giving no compensation. What all admitted 
to be a moral, Mr. Crawford’s bill would make a legal 
wrong. 

Siz Joun Youne rose to combat these positions, 
and insisted that the proposed remedy was a delusion, 
and that it would neither benefit landlord nor tenant. 
Take the case of an unsuccessful man who had paid 
a large incoming fine for “improvements.” When he 
left, he would get his money again, and possibly go to 
America with it; while the tenant who paid the fine 
got nothing for his money, which would otherwise have 
been available for the purchase of stock. Mr. SADLIER 
answered this by putting the case of a tenant whose 
landlord was obliged to sell in the Encumbered Estates 
Court. The new landlord walked in, and coolly took 
possession of all improvements, Was not that wrong ? 

“The practice existing in Ireland was very different 
from that existing in this. In the former country it is 
the tenant occupier who risks his money and means, the * 
expense, anxiety, and inconvenience of making permanent 
improvements. This state of things creates in the breasts 
of the people a passion for the land they have so improved, 
and creates the notion that he is really a partner in the 
proprietorship of the land. But the tenant has no secu- 
rity that he may not be turned out to-morrow, and lose 
all the benefit of his exertions. It is, therefore, very de- 
sirable that some alteration should take place which would 
leave unchecked the spirit, euterprise, and industry of the 
tenaut occupier who has the spirit to make those improve- 
ments which his landlord is unwilling to undertake.” 


Mr. Osborne characterised the bill as a measure of 
spoliation, and denounced the Tenant Right Leaguers 
as dishonest in the main; yet he was favourable to 
some alteration in the present law. He also, like Mr. 
Hume, mixed up tenant right with “ communistic 
theories,” maxims of M. Proudhon, and other strong 
phrases intended as censure. Lord Jonn Russetn 
made a statement of what course the Government had 
followed on this question. When they came into office, 
they found bills on the subject, which were taken and 
submitted to a committee. From these bills one was 
framed, which “ rather came under the designation of 
a sensible bill ;” but it did not at all follow, because 
a bill was a sensible bill, that it would be acceptable to 
the people of Ireland. (Laughter.) On the contrary, 
it would have been made a text-book for agitators ; and 
as he found that it did not meet the views of the 
tenant-right leaguers, it was withdrawn. Mr. Bright 
had sent him a set of propositions, which he had read, 
and forwarded to Ireland. They were considered by 


| the Irish Privy Council, and returned, as not adapted 


to the evil. Thereupon, Lord John Russell came to 
the conclusion last year, that in the then temper of 
Ireland, any bill that he might introduce would only 
furnish a source for fresh agitation, and consequently 
he abstained altogether. The question was one of 
“ infinite difficulty,” and he was not prepared to legis- 
late upon it. He did not oppose the introduction of 
the bill—for what would be said out of doors if he 
should? Mr. Krocu followed Lord John Russell, and 
exposed the tactics of ministers on this measure ever 
since they had been in office. Lord John Russell had 
promised a bill to amend the laws relating to landlord 
and tenant. He had opposed the enaetion of an Arms 
Act, under Sir Robert Peel’s ministry, in 1846, on the 
ground that an equitable adjustment of this land- 
question had not been tried as a remedy for agrarian 
outrage. He had since laid on the table, year by year, 
bills on this subject, all of which ‘he had coquetted 
and toyed with, and not carried, and now he refused 
to legislate at all. The present government had paltered 
with the question in every sense. 

““ When out of office, they had excited the people of Ire- 
land to most extravagant expectations, and in office, when 
it would no longer serve the purposes of their administra- 
tion, they allowed the question, which they themselves 
had created, to drop to the ground, and now assailed those 
who, upon their invitation, first became advocates of the 
measure.” (Hear, hear, and cheers.) 
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Mr. Brront stated the history of his own bill. It 
had been submitted to some Irish Members on both 
sides of the House, who had generally approved of it; 
but a large class of Irish Members objected to it ; and 
under those circumstances he thought that he, not con- 
nected with Ireland, had better not bring forward the 
measure. But he was glad to see the question dis- 
cussed, and he should support the second reading of 
Mr. Crawford's bill, as approving of this one proposition 
—that the subject required legislating upon. “ The 
noble lord at the head of the Government, in a very 
dexterous speech, had been endeavouring to back out of 
the difficulty in which he found himself upon this 
question.” (Cheers from the Opposition.) The Go- 
vernment bill was so arranged that it could not have 
been of any use in any case whatever. The fact was, 
there were Irish proprietors in the Cabinet, and, with- 
out imputing any base motives to them, how could we 
expect them to legislate on this question ? 

“Trish proprietors in the Cabinet, and generally in that 
house, sat generally throughout Ireland, were afraid of 
any bills interfering with the powers and privileges which 
a parliament of landowners hor ages past had constantly 
been conferring on the owners of the soil. (Hear, and 
cheers.) That was the question. Could cats wisely and 
judiciously legislate for mice?” (Laughter.) 

Wrong had long existed under the law,—wrong 
whieh flagrantly violated the principles of political eco- 
nomy ; and although men fancied they profited by the 
existence of that law, Parliament should say at once 
that the law had been wrong and unjust from the be- 
ginning. 

Mr. Wuirestpr defended the landlords, but ad- 
mitted that the state of the law called for alteration. 
After a few words from Mr. AGiionby and Mr. LEn- 
NARD, leave was given to bring in the bill. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

At the Friday sitting of the House of Lords, the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR expressed his very great “ surprise” 
at hearing an announcement of the intention of Mi- 
nisters to lay a bill for the reform of the Court of 
Chancery on the table, on the 16th. He could not see 
low they could have had time to frame it on the basis 
of the report of the Commission only just issued 

The Lord CHance.tor explained away his surprise 
on Thursday. The statement of Lord John Russell, 
that the Solicitor-General would lay the Bill on 
Chancery Reform before the House of Commons on 
Monday had originated in a misunderstanding between 
the noble lord and the Solicitor-General. The measure 
was not by any means ready for presentation. 

The House has been chietly engaged in conversations 


on law matters; the speakers being as usual, Lords | 


Lyndhurst, Brougham, Ellenborough, and the Lord 
Chancellor. 

The result of one of these amiable discussions ap- 
peared on Tuesday, in the shape of a bill, presented by 
Lord Lyndhurst, to enable each House of Parliament 
to take up measures prepared and passed in the one, 
and dropped in the other, for want of time to consider 
and convert them into law. ‘This is intended to obviate 
the standing grievance of which their lordships com- 
plain, that all the work of the session is thrown on the 
last few weeks. 

Lorp Ropewn called the attention of Ministers, on 
Tuesday, to the state of certain districts in Ireland, 
where, at present, a reign of terror and intimidation 
prevailed to such an extent, that murders were perpe- 
tated in open day, and conviction of the murderers 
seemed impossible, for they were shielded by the con- 
federaey of a whole population. Gentlemen dared not 
stir out unarmed, and even when hunting, rode with 
pistols in their pockets. He wished to know whether 
Government was prepared to have recourse to ex- 
ceptional measures for the repression of this state of 
things, as ordinary means and a special commission had 
entirely failed ? 

The Marquis of Lanspowsk lamented the evil, 
and defended the Government. He could not say that 
the special commission had failed—had there not been 
“one conviction.” 








“Fresh measures, consistent with the law and consti- | 


tution, were being prepared to vindicate’ the justice of the 
country. From information which had reached him, he 
felt justified in entertaining a confident expectation that 
those measures would be effectual in repressing the mis- 
chief complained of. He thought that, until all those 
measures had been exhausted and found to fail, no mea- 
sure inconsistent with the general law and constitution of 
the country ought to be adopted by Parliament. He was 
ready, however, to declare that if those measures were 
exhausted, it wonld be the duty of Government to consi- 
der how far, any measure, life and property could be 
secured ; for that was the first object of all law and all 
government, whether constitutional or otherwise. He 
hoped that Government would not be pressed to adopt ex- 
traordinary measures at present, and that Parliament 


| urged by Mr. GLapstone. 


would watch closely whether it performed its duty. Go- 
vernment would take care that in those districts 
where, by the criminal connivance of some, and by the 
intimidation of others, all feeling of security had been 
withdrawn, no advantage should accrue to those who, by 
their connivance at such a system of outrage, were almost 
equally guilty with those who aided in its continuance.” 

At the end of his reply, however, he said :— 

“In the course of the present session an opportunity 
would be afforded the noble earl to consider whether a 
more adequate provision for securing the advantage of se- 
curity and tranquillity in Ireland could not be devised by 
re-enacting the bill for the repression of crime and out- 
rage in that country—a bill which had been most advan- 
tageous in other parts of Ireland, and in the south to a 
degree which was quite unparalleled.” 

Lord Londonderry, the Marquis of Westmeath, 
and the Earl of Desart joined in a harmonions chorus, 
in attributing the late agrarian murders to the efforts 


and doctrines of the “ Tenant-League !” 


In reply to Lord Firzwitttam, Lord GranvItie 
made a statement respecting the outrage on Mr. Mather 
at Florence, substantially the same as that already 
made by Lord John Russell and the daily journals. 
No further information had been received as to the 
result of the judicial inquiry into the conduct of the 
Austrian officer. Lord Granville took occasion t@ state, 
amid the cold and- superb silence of listening’ lords, 
that he had amply apologized to the United States for 
the insult inflicted on the Prometheus by the brig 
Express at Grey Town. 





New Brits.—Some new bills have been introduced 
this week in the House of Commons, On ‘Tuesday, Sir 
JOHN PAKINGTON procured a resolution from the Honse, 
agreeing that a bill should be brought in to amend the 
laws relating to the sale of beer; Mr. Mitner Gipson 
obtained leave to bring in a bill to establish County 
Financial Boards; and Mr. AGiionsy a bill to effect a 
compulsory enfranchisement of lands of copyhold and cus- 
tomary tenure. 


VENTILATION OF THE House.—After a long and 
lively discussion, the following motion, made by Mr. Os- 
BORNE, and seconded by Sir Joun Pakineron, on Wed- 
nesday, was carried, on a division, by 96 to 65 ;— 

“|. That Dr. Reid be authorized to complete such tem- 
porary arrangements as are imperatively necessary at pre- 
sent for the maintenance of a better atmosphere during 
the sittings of the House, 

2. That the warming, lighting, and ventilation of the 
House of Commons and its libraries shall be placed under 
one responsible authority. 

3. That Dr. Reid be called upon to submit forthwith 
a full report of all the measures he considers essential for 
the health and comfort of the House, together with an 
estimate of the probable expense, and the time which he 
would require for the execution of the works; also to 
state specially what plan he would propose for the lighting 
of the House.” 


Income-Tax Commirree.—On the motion of Mr. 
Hume, the Select Committee was re-appointed to inquire 
into the present mode of assessing and collecting the 
Income and Property-tax, and whether any other mode 
of levying the same, so as to render the tax more equit- 
able, could be adopted, and to nominate the following 
members :—Mr. Hume, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Thomas Baring, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Disracli, Mr. 
Horsman, Mr. Henley, Mr. Vesey, Mr. Mackenzie, Mr. 


| 





| bate the priuciple of the bill. He said, 


The supporters of th d read jon re ~ 
of the second readi 

Pairex and Mr. Carpweut. The fatter ait, Wit 
effectual attempt to efface the impression which his 

colleague, Mr. Gladstone, had produced, He is old 
there had been time enough for the authorities Seg 
chester to pronounce an opinion, and that there fr 
be a fitter time than twelve o’clock on Wednesda e Not 


y 
also, that ag all 
S NO course 


general bills had hitherto failed, there wa let 
Private bill for itself 


open for Manchester but to obtain a 


| As no leading Cabinet Minister was on the T) P 








James Wilson, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Rocback, Colonel Ro- | 


milly, Lord Harry Vane, and Mr. Sotheron. 


MANCHestTerR AND SALrord Epvucation ScuemEe.— 
At the time appointed for reading private bills on Wed- 
uesday, Mr. Brotherton moved the second reading of the 
Manchester and Salford Education Bill. ‘The object of 
this bill was to provide for the free education of all the 
poor inhabitants of the boroughs of Manchester and Sal- 


ford, by means of a local rate, to be administered by the | 


town councils of the two boroughs, The petition for the 
bill had been signed by 40,000 out of 60,000 of the rate- 
payers. Mr. Brown seconded the motion, expressing a 
general concurrence in the bill, and his desire that it 
might be referred to a committee upstairs. Mr. Ginson, 
Mr. Bricut, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Hume opposed the se- 
cond reading at that time, and asked for a delay, in order 
that the corporation of Manchester might express their 
opinion on the measure, A more serious objection was 
He thought it was very 
doubtful whether a bill of such importance in a national 
and public point of view ought to be entertained as a local 
and private bill at all. He denied that the bill only 
affected Manchester, and justly asserted that a measure 
involving principles of such magnitude as those necessarily 
at the root ofa measure on cducation, affected the whole 
kingdom. The House might commit itself to a principle 
which would hamper its future decisions on national edu- 
cation, There was a great abuse in private bill legislation. 
It seemed almost as great an anomaly to have a local 
education bill for Manchester as it would have been to 
yo a parliamentary reform and franchise bill for Man- 
chester, 


bench, Sir Francis Barine suggested that the ddan 
one week should be accorded; and, consequent] y of 
second reading was ordered for Wednesday next, shes 
Preserved Mrats ror THE Navy.—Sir Wu 

JOLLIF¥E moved, on Thursday, that a select cum May 
be appointed to inquire into the contracts, and r og 
of making them, for the supply of meat provisions for the 
use of Her Majesty’s navy during the years 1847, 1848 
1849, 1850, and 1851; into the causes which have led : 
the receiving into the Government stores, and to the ine 
ing for the use of Her Majesty’s ships on foreign sepvigs 
certain preserved meats, which have proved to be unfit for 
human food ; and into the means’ by which an 

so prejudicial to the pablie service may most e 
prevented, Mr. Sanat MIs seconded the pero 
was met by Sir Francis Barine on the part of the 
Government, who moved an amendment extending the 
inquiry so far back as 1841, He was afraid the mover 
had a prejudice against foreign meats only. The Adni. 
ralty were most anxious that the inquiry should be full 
and rigorous. The motion was supported and the Adni. 
ralty attacked by Colonel Cuarrerton, Mr, Witty 
Mites, aud Colonel Sisruorrr, who mildly suggested 
as regarded the Admiralty that ‘too many cooks spoiled 
the broth.” Explanations were offered but not made, by 
Adiniral Berketry, Captain Scopett, and Mr, Jogy 
Macearecor. ‘The motion as amended was agreed to, 


Customs Rerorm.—Mr. Mircne ts moved for and ob. 
tained the appointment of the following gentlemen as 4 
Select Committee on the Customs :—Mr. Mitchell, Mr. 
Cornewall Lewis, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Gladstone, Sir Joly 
Yarde Buller, Sir George Clerk, Mr. William Brown, Mr, 
Alderman Thompson, Mr. Forster, Mr. M ‘Gregor, Mr, 
Archibald Hastie, Mr. Alderman Humphrey, Mr. Moody, 
Mr. Anderson, and Mr. Tennent. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
[FRomM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 
LETTER VII. 
Paris, Tuesday, February 10, 1852. 
THE hostility of the higher classes to the Government 
is daily gaining in intensity. The Confiscation Decrees 
have stirred the long dormant instincts of legality. The 
bourgeoisie are setting to work at Orleanist conspin- 
cies. They applaud and encourage the legal resistance 
of the Princes of the house of Orleans. L. Bonaparte 
is furious. Expressions are attributed to him which te 
veal the depth of his resentment. ‘‘I will crush the 
hydra of the Lourgeoisie,” he is reported to have e- 
claimed, in a passion. Persigny, too, has expressed 


| himself in terms which are but a commentary on the 


President's. ‘‘ We will make use of the waistcoats to 
brush the coats.”* This language foreshadows a new 
policy. It is an intimation that L. Bonaparte in- 
tends to look, as a last resource, to the lower classes 
for that support which the higher classes deny him: 
hence the sudden cessation of rigorous measures against 
mere operatives and peasants compromised in the in- 
surrection of December. ‘The Government of L. Bons 
parte has not thought one circular enough inviting the 
prefects to set at liberty ‘‘ misguided” persons. Am 
other circular has been addressed by the three Ministers 
of the Interior, of Justice, and of War collectively, 
all the civil and military authorities, instructing ther 
to set at liberty the persons designated by the former 
circular. All the courts-martial are ordered to st 
pend their labours ; all the military commissions a 
dissolved, and replaced by mixed commissions com 

of the prefect, the military commandant, and the pre 
cureur of the Republic. They will pronounce sentence 
without delay on the prisoners, more or less gravely 
compromised, who have not been released in pursuance 
of the circular of January 20. The punishments #* 
graduated according to a scale :—l1. Trial by Court 


| martial. 2. Transportation to Cayenne. 3. Transpr 


tation to Algeria. 4. Expulsion from France. 5.) ra 
porary banishment. 6. Confinement within limits 


| a certain locality to be determined. 7. Commit 


trial by Correctional Police. 8. Surveillance of 

Police. 9. To be set at liberty on condition of never 
mingling again in political affairs. This circular is 
very curious in form, as it enjoins the mixed commlt 


| sions to apply these penalties, not according to the 


| 


gree of culpability, but according to the political antect 
dents of the accused. Paris, and the nine Dep the 

comprised in the first division, remain subject 
régime of military commissions. ; 
A great number of prisoners have been released it 
eo ll 





* “Nous nous servirons des vestes pour bros e 
habits,” 
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rd It high time to en 
. s#h these orders. was hig 1€ ? 
on mag ey alleviation of om ieee £0 
the strong current of indignation which was 
arrest tn as the first prostration of defeat hardened 
a ad resistance, especially among the rural 
. tion, decimated and reduced to pn | by yal 
secution and arrests. In the central and sout re e- 
partments, however, numerous arrests had just been 
fected : anda journal publishedat¥ aucluse stated, that 
at the very time when about a hundred prisoners were 
parm poh - aon lB Avignon and Apt. Many who had 
wen fight, and had sought shelter and escape in the 
surrendered themselves, almost from sheer ex- 
haustion. The fortresses on the littoral (among others) 
Fort Lamalque at Toulon, and the ¢ hateau d If, that 
ancient state prison, were gorged with Republicans, 
literally heaped together pe }]-me I, The ¢ hateau de 
Blaye, the prisons of Perpignan, of Nevers, of Bourges, 
were not large enough s contain yw pope unfor- 
n, whom authority now deigns to ca mis- 
paid,” rather than criminal. As it is, their free dis- 
charges are only granted on conditions. A promise to 
abstain wholly from politics is exacted, as I have 
already mentioned. The bourgeois class is excepted 
from these milder measures : in proportion as severity 
towards the humbler class relaxes, it redoubles in vio- 
Jence against persons of higher station. Thus, at 
Chatillon (Cote d’Or), five persons, all of the bourgeois 
cass, have been arrested. The Departments of the 
Gironde, and others, ya = Sk ag by age O pe 
illes, the famous Jean Rigne, supreme chief o 
ihe Bedety of the Mountain, and organizer of the in- 
surrection in the Var, has been seized. The new circu- 
lar of the 3rd instant, suspending the sittings of courts- 
martial, the trials (or rather I should say) the condem- 
nations at Clamecy, are interrupted, but not before 
sentence of death has been passed on many, among 
others, MM. Jouauni and Corasse. The former of 
these gentlemen has written a very striking letter to 
his wife, in which he begs her to take courage. ‘It is 
not gour husband that you ought to pity, but his 
accusers.” 

The affair of the confiscation of the Orleans property 
js entering upon a new phase. On the 14th inst., the 
Princes will put up for sale, at the Palace de Justice, 
1. The Pavillon du Wurtemburg. 2. A house and 
lands situated at Neuilly, at a declared price of 111,000 
frafiés. As these properties are included in the decrees, 
the sale will doubtless be formally opposed by the 
legal administrators of the domains, and on this issue 
the whole suit will probably be founded. It is the old 
Procureur Dupin that has plotted this wily game. 
The bare announcement of the suit has whetted the 
curiosity of all Paris with a lively expectation of 
amusement at a conflict of some kind or other between 
law and power. In the meantime, copies of an auto- 
graph letter from the Due de Nemours and the Prince 
de Joinville to the testamentary executors of Louis 
Philippe are passed from hand to hand. The executors 
are thanked for having done what they deemed their 
duty after the decrees had appeared. In this letter the 
two princes protest with extreme energy against the re- 
citals of the decree, which are of a nature to disgrace the 
memory of their father. M. Dupin’s letter resigning his 
post of Procureur of the Court of Cassation is also 
circulated privately. As it was forbidden to print this 
letter, manuscript copies have been offered for sale at 
from five to twenty franes a piece! So that the govern- 
ment gains nothing by the interdict, unless it be to 
have stimulated public curiosity. The sensation created 
rs Eognninees, and esp: cially in the large towns, by 
these decrees, is as strong as ever. The impression 
has been ec ually lively and profound ; but by om class 
more seutely felt than by the functionaries of the last 
dynasty who still compose the chief strength of the 
administration. Even the clergy have protested. Two 
cardinals are mentioned as having refused the func- 
tions of senator, and six bishops have written to pro- 
test against the decrees. The Bishop of Rennes was 
the first to set the example. To make the working- 
classes and the priests accomplices in his violation of 
the rights of property, L. Bonaparte had declared by 
the last clause of the decree that the product of the 
sales would be devoted to charitable institutions and 
pious foundations. The Bishop of Rennes, in the name 
of the clergy of his diocese, was the first to renounce 
his share of the proffered bribe. He was soon followed 
by the Archbishop of Reims, the Bishops of Lucon and 

imper in a similar protest and rejection. The most 
contradictory reports are flying about respecting these 
unfortunate decrees. Will they be executed or not? 

ne minister is reported to have avowed that had he 


a far larger number were on their | 


the indemnity of the emigrés, and to revise the 
Feuchéres suit, with a view to cancel the will of the 
Prince de Condé, and so to seize the immense property 
of his heirs. These rumours are strengthened by the 
fact of Chantilly, sometime the residence of Queen 
Hortense, being included in their possessions. Let me 
say a word on the present state of public feeling. The 
Legitimists are coldly hostile, ba are supported by 
the priests, as a body, to such a degree, that L. Bona- 
parte begins to despair of reconciling them. The 
Orleanists are profoundly, bitterly hostile, and almost 
openly conspire. The Republican party is beginning to 
reform its scattered members. The Parisian bourgeoisie 


| is by no means contented. No f¢tes, no public re- 


ceptions, is the order of the day, both of the noblesse 
of the Royal Faubourg and of the bourgeoisie. A great 
many hotels are closed as if it were the depth of the 


dead summer season. The tradesmen are beginning 








to suffer very severely from this organized dearth of 
gaiety—to suffer, and to repent! Paris is become a 
comparative desert ? No more life, no more animation, 
no more movement in pleasure, or in business. Every- 
body regrets the past, distrusts the present, and fears 
the future. The few salons that still persist in remain- 
ing open are under the rigorous surveillance of the 
police. 

A gentleman recently presented himself at the house 
of the wife of an ex-representative, who still receives 
her friends, with a request to be admitted to her 
soirées. “In what character do you present your- 
self, sir,” said the lady. ‘In the character of an 
agent de police, madam,” replied the gentleman, hand- 
ing her, with an easy and graceful assurance, his 
official card. ‘‘I have another request tu make, 
madam ; it is to be kind enough to let me look over 
your list of invitations.” When the lady had complied 
with this summons, her visitor returned the list with 
many excuses: “I have to beg your pardon, madam, 
for giving you the trouble: it was quite unnecessary ; 
there are four of my colleagues on your list of invita- 
tions. It would be superfluous in me to add to the 
number.” From this anecdote, which you may rely 
upon, you may form an idea of the dullness and deser- 
tion of the salons at the present moment.* 

They are mute as the Press—mute as the National 
Tribune! This forced silence is of all other inflictions the 
mst odiously repugnant to the French character. It 
may have once lasted fourteen years under the Empire; 
but then there was a genuine compensation : the whole 
force of public feeling and of national spirit was ab- 
sorbed in ‘“ glory,” and “glory” replaced liberty. In 
our day, nothing of the kind. Therefore is it felt more 
widely and forcibly than ever that Buonaparte isa lost 
man, unless he can create a diversion in the public 
mind by WAR. This is the universal conviction. It 


' is positively stated that a decree, annexing Belgium to 


France, has already been on the point of appearing in 
the Moniteur, and that it is still kept ready for publi- 
cation. A treaty with Austria for the disposal of Italy 
is also spoken of. The Pope is to be deprived of his 
temporal power, but to retain an exalted position, 
and to be confirmed in absolute spiritual authority. 
Rumours of war are rife; and it is even said that an 
important personage declined his nomination to the 
Senate, from refusal to sanction a forthcoming Senatis- 
Consultum, which is to declare united to France the 
entire ‘‘departments” of Belgium, Savoy, and Pied- 
mont. Another incentive to war is the necessity of 
finding some aliment for the army. The army are 
discontented, ashamed of the part they have been made 
to play. They must be active abroad, or troublesome 
at home. Three attempts have been made to assas- 
sinate L. Buonaparte: all three from the army. The 
first is said to have been by a sergeant: the second, 
by a private: the third, by an officer. The culprits 
were seized, and shot then and there. Even the 
generals are displeased,—General St. Arnaud, Minister 
of War, not excepted. He permits himself to be be- 
trayed into lampooning «his Prince.’ Here is a 
specimen ‘‘ of his quality.” ‘‘ Nothing is easier under 
the present happy régime than to replace the Repub- 
lican device, Liberty, Egality, Fraternity; we have 
only to write on the walls, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, 
on se passera du génie.+ 

A new motive for the discontent of the generals is 
the clause of the Electoral Law which forbids to them, 
as to all other public functionaries, admission to the 
Legislative body. Many of them were sure of their 


| election. MM. Lebreton, Chasseloup-Laubat, and 


anticipated the difficulties and the clamours that | 


would ensue, they would never have been published. 
Another minister, on the other hand, to have declared 
that they will be executed to the strictest letter, and 
lat if, as is threatened, there be no bidders, the state 
will advance to duly authorized persons the sums re- 
quired for the purchase. I rather incline to believe in 
the latter report. Indeed, I have been assured that 
the government has dispatched orders to take instant 
Possession of all the domains, without, however, as yet 
ing the time of sale. This first step towards carrying 
decrees mto execution, has revived the reports 
that the President intends to reimburse “the state” 





several others, do not even disguise their indignation. 
Another cause of the army's dissatisfactlon is, that 
they are, in fact, deprived of their right of voting. 
Officers and soldiers, unattached, may vote in their 
own communes, but not those who are in actual service. 
The army discover, too late, that on the 4th December, 
they were, in fact, extinguishing, not merely the lives of 
their fellow-citizens, but their own rights and liberties. 





* This anecdote (or a similar one) has appeared in the 
correspondence of a morning journal. Re-appearing in 
this shape, from another andthuite independent source, it 
acquires a double confirmation.—Eb. 

+ The play upon the word génie (“ genius,” and also 
“engineers,”) evaporates in any attempted translation 
into English.—Eb, 





The other citizens will at least enjoy their universal 
suffrage ; the soldiers are excommunicate. 

People begin to talk of the elections which are fixed 
for the 29th inst. The object of the Mini 
anxieties is the confection of a list of candidates, as to 
which nothing is settled as yet. The courtyards of 
the Ministerial hotels are crowded with carriages, and 
their ante-chambers paved with semi-official ambitions. 
The preparatory lists concocted jointly by the Ministers 
and the Préfets will be submitted to the President for 
selection. It has been decided that the Government 
list shall not be published in the Moniteur. This de- 
cision is attributed to the apprehension of partial de- 





| feats, which, if not certain, are certainly probable. 


The Government is so apprehensive of this trial, that 
at this moment its absorbing pursuit is how to make 
the ballot urns produce none but Ministerial candi- 
dates. Many and diverse are the schemes of the 
coterie of the Elysée. Some of the court lacqueys pro- 
pose, that the vote shall be given by ‘“ Yeas” or 
‘* Noes” on the list presented by Government. For 
my own part, (between you and me, and the Elysée), 
I Be a far simpler plan to propose. Let the voting 


, be by black and white balls—only white balls to be 


| admitted into the urn. This would enstre a favour- 


able result. A few Legitimists have presented them- 
selves with a request to Government to support them : 
but Government, now deeply distrusting that ty, 
reply that not only no support will be given, but im- 
mediate expulsion from France will be their reward 
for coming forward as candidates. I really don’t see, 
then, why L. Buonaparte should be anxious about the 
election. He has only to whisk away any disagreeable 
candidate, and hei presto/ the vhnaan eae 
in favour of M, L. Bonaparte. 

Meanwhile electoral circulars are rigidly forbidden 
(simply by refusing to authorize printers to print 
them): @ fortiori, electoral meetings. Now, if L. 
Bonaparte is taking such elaborate measures of pre- 


| caution, the fact is, it is a question of life and death 


to him. The elections must be Bonapartist. At 


| any price, and at all risks, the majority of 7,500,000 





| must be got up again. It will be got up, then. Not- 


withstanding, Legitimists and Orleanists are every- 
where candidates, the Republicans stand aloof. Mh 
eee ae about Jeréme Buonaparte are fulfilled. The 
Nephew was afraid of the Uncle: he was aftaid the 
Uncle might reveal the fact that the Nephew was no 
nephew at all! Old Jerdme will have more than 
200,000 francs, (8000/.) as President of the Senate: he 
will have, in fact, 150,000 franes (6000/.) salary, and 
80,000 francs (32001.) for frais de representation ; (a 
conveniently expansive officialism, signifying the ex- 
penses of a proper establishment and entertainments 
suitable: kitchen, stable, and table expenses—the 
salary being, in fact, ‘‘pocket-money.”) Total, 280,000 
francs. He keeps, besides, his place of Governor 
of the Invalides, and his salary as marshal, making a 
grand total of salaries of 330,000 franes (13,2001.) 

I had always suspected this old sinner Jeréme, who 
ran away en brareat the commencement of the Russian 
campaign, of being a capital hand at making up a little 
purse of his own. His skilful behaviour in keeping 
al] his salaries together, confirms my opinion. The 
rumours which were so current last week about the 
financial projects of L. Bonaparte, acquired such a 
consistency, that the Government felt bound to give 
them an official contradiction :—1, by a note in the 
Constitutionnel ; 2, by a note in the Moniteur ; 8, by 
a heavy article (from the Long Tom) in the Constitu- 
tionnel again. 

The secret of these denials is as follows :—Their 
financial measures are really decided on, but they will 
not see the light till after the elections. Up to that 
time existinginterests must be coaxed. Don'tbelievehim 
for a moment when he says that he has renounced these 
projects, or that he never entertained them ; or both. 

I discussed some of these measures in my last letter. 
The Income-Tax is to be the leading measure.. Com- 
prising, as it would do, government stocks and shares in 
public companies, it would reach a considerable num- 
ner of persons. According to the general financial 
statement on the lst January, 1851, the consolidated 
debt then represented (in a capital sum) 6,345,637,360 
francs, and was in the hands’ of 823,790 persons. 
Among the underhand measures now in contemplation 
we must reckon the Monopoly of Assurances by the 
State. All immovable properties would be insured by 
the State, by means of an augmentation in the quota 
of the leet Tax. This is the celebrated project of 
M. Emile de Girardin. The man is driven int exile, 
and his measures are stolen without acknowledgment. * 
A duty on notaries, attorneys, and bailiffs’ licences 
and certificates is also proposed. Finally, these 
last few days I have Late of a project which 
would enable Bonaparte to discount the taxation. 
This project would consist in issuing what you would 
call Exchequer Bills, by small instalments, bearing 
interest, and to a total amount equal to the year’s 
revenue, This combination would not only serve to 
discount the product of the taxes, but it would also 
be an infallible means of coining cash in eventualities 
which we all foresee. 





* A very usual ministerial proceeding in England, 
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As the Bourse was violently agitated by all these 
threatening rumours of projects measures, L. 
Bonaparte feigned a retreat ; but his decrees are only 
adjourned, iis intention is very clear—to caress the 
lower classes, on whose support he relies, and to strike 
the rich classes, who are hostile to him. He will, 
therefore, lighten the indirect taxation, which falls 
upon the former, and, on the other hand, augment the 
direct taxes, which fall upon the latter. Aw reste, it 
is the aame with financial as with political questions ; 
in neither case will Louis Buonaparte suffer any control. 
He is determined to dispose of the entire resources of 
the budget (1500 million francs= 60,000,0001.) at his 
own free will and pleasure, and render no account to 
living man. The Legislative corpse will vote the 
Budget of receipts, but it wont vote the Budget of 
expenditure. round sum will be appropriated to 
each Ministry ; but the apportionment and the vote of 
the different estimates will be henceforth abolished. 
What a capital milch-cow is France for the son of 
Admiral Verhnel! 

A decree has just appeared in the Moniteur re- 
establishing convents for women. So here we are 
landed again in 1825. One step further, and we shall 
be refreshed again with the sight of Capuchins, 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Benedictines, Celestins, 
Augustins, &c. &e. The considerant of this decree 
declares that it is ‘‘in the interest of the people” that 
the measure is taken. 

Thursday, Feb, 5th, was the reception at the 
Academy of M. Montalembert. On these occasions it 
is the custom for the newly-admitted member to 
deliver an address in eulogy of his predecessor, M. 
de Montalembert, in mentioning a history of the 
French Revolution, by M. Droz (his predecessor), 
attacked with extreme violence the principles of 1789 ; 
that is to say, all the rights and all the liberties of 
peoples. It was M. Guizot who had been commissioned 
to reply to M. de Montalembert. He did so in noble 
language, taking occasion, in contrast with the new 
Academician, to defend Constitutional Government. 
The two discourses were not allowed to appear in the 
_ journals until they had undergone due muti- 
ation from the Censorship. Four passages of the 
address of M. de Montalembert were suppressed. 

The secret of Lord Palmerston’s retirement is now 
known in France. The good English public has been 
befooled, just as we are befooled here in France, by 
the truth being kept from us. It is the Gazette d’Augs- 
burg that has given us the key of the mystery which 
had been refused to your curiosity. This journal re- 
ceives, as you know, the semi-official communications 
of the Cabinet of Vienna. This is the note published 
in its columns on the subjéct :-— 

“ Whatever the English journals may say, it is certain 
that Lord Palmerston was driven from office by the re- 
monstrances of the great Powers. Such a fact may be 
disagreeable to England, but it is true. A collective note 
was addressed to the British Cabinet, by the Cabinets of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia. In substance, this note was 
as follows :—‘ It is useless to insist once more upon the 
dangers which the plots of the refugees in London are 
preparing for the Continent: it is equally useless to recal 
the desire expressed by the English Cabinet to abstain 
from extending its protection to these intrigues ; it is 
enough to recal to the mind of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs that we have never applied, against British 
subjects on the continent, the prineiple which Lord Pal. 
merston himself expounded in 1848 to the Government 
of the United States, on the ogcasion of the arrest of two 
Americans in Ireland. At that time not only did Lord 
Palmerston justify that arrest, but he invoked the prin- 
ciple that every government is supreme within its own 
erritories, and, consequently, has the right to remove any 
foreigner whom it may suspect of an intention to disturb 
the public tranquillity.’ ” 

To this note the British Minister found it quite im- 
possible to reply: but, it seems, feeling the absolute 
necessity of submitting to the opinion of his colleagues, 
who were inclined to give satisfaction to the demands 
of the great Powers, he never appeared again at the 
Council Board, but sent in his resignation instead. It 
results, then, that the infraction of ministerial disci- 
pline or of official etiquette was but a pretext to salve 
over the susceptibility of the national pride. 

General oe has accepted the candidateship 
of the 3rd arrondissement at Paris, He has, person- 
ally, great probabilities of success. The Orleanist 
a re has also put forward the names of MM. 
Delessert and Mortimer Ternaux. 

MM. Mare Dufraisse and Gueppo, ex-representa- 
tives, who had been marked by Bonaparte for trans- 
portation to Cayenne, have just been set at liberty, 
with orders to quit France within forty-eight hours. The 
several detachments, the employés and agents destined 
for the pretended colony of Cayenne, have received 
orders to embark at Brest. 





Mitron’s Mvustc.—The instruments which Milton 
preferred as a musician, were, his biographers tells us, 
the organ and the bass-viol. This fact seems to us 
to be not without its significance—North British 
Review, No, XXXII. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


Martin Merino, the Spanish regicide, was executed by 
strangulation on Saturday, the 10th inst., after having 
suffered civil degradation by having his priest’s robes 
stripped off. He was tried summarily by the ordinary 
tribunals, and his advocate was refused permission by 
the court to obtain evidence of the prisoner's insanity. 
He was sixty-three years of age, an ex-friar of the Fran- 
ciscan order, but secularized in 1821. He had been 
saying mass at the church of San Sebastian on the 
morning of his crime. 

The circumstances of the attempt were briefly these. 
The queen was traversing the long gallery which leads 
from the palace chapel to the royal apartment, when 
an aged man in the garb of a priest advanced from the 
crowd and threw himself on his knees before her. The 
queen supposing him to be a petitioner, held out her 
hand, having the infant child in her arms, when the 
assassin drew a knife from his robes and stabbed the 
queen with violence just above the groin: the queen 
uttered a piercing shriek, but did not fall or lose her 
presence of mind. She handed over the child to the 
king. The assassin was in the act of aiming a second 
blow when his hand was arrested by Count Pino Her- 
moso of the royal household, whose fingers were nearly 
cut off in the struggle. The queen made an attempt 
to proceed but almost immediately fainted in the arms 
of a lady in waiting. Her first thought was about her 
child. Allthis time a vast concourse of persons waited 
for the royal procession at the church of Atocha. 
When the assault was known, great sympathy and 
consternation prevailed among the loyal population 
of Madrid. They would have torn the assailant to pieces 
had it not been for a strong guard. All the authorities 
attended at the palace with anxious inquiries. The 
queen is said to have suffered from fever and night- 
mare for a few nights, but the unfavourable symptoms 
were subdued, and by the latest accounts she was 
declared to be completely out of danger. The stab 
must have been exceedingly violent, as the dagger 
passed through heavy velvet robes, under-garments, and 
stays, and inflicted a wound nearly three inches deep. 
The conduct of the prisoner after his arrest was hard- 
ened, brutal, and cynical in the extreme. He showed 
no remorse for the crime, but regretted that he had 
not effected a great good for society. He had_in- 
tended to assassinate the Queen Mother and Narvaez. 
He appears to have served in the Carlist armies, and 
to have been for some time exiled from Spain. He 
behaved with extreme insolence and perfect composure 
to the last. His last hours are described by the cor- 
respondent of a daily journal :— After the regicide 








was placed in capilla, two clergymen constantly at- | 


tended him. He said to one of them who offered to 


confess him—‘‘ I thought some honest friar would have, 


been sent to me for the purpose. As to you, I know 
you too well to have confidence in your ministry. You 
are as great a reprobate as I am myself. Your con- 
duct is well known to me. Begone.” Merino at first 
quietly listened to the second ecclesiastic, but when the 
latter spoke to him of hell and his crime, he suddenly 
stopped him, saying, ‘‘ Let us not talk of such non- 
sense. You no more believe in hell than I do. Leave 
me quiet. I can dispense with your sermons.” 

The Governor of Madrid having heard that an at- 
tempt would be made by the mob to intercept the 
culprit, and to tear him to pieces on his way to exe- 
cution, was obliged to issue a proclamation, that any 
such attempt would be resisted, and that the criminal 
should die by the hands of the executioner. 

The mode of execution (garotte vil, as it is called) is 
described graphically by the 7imes’ correspondent. It 
is an instantaneous death, the sudden compression of 
the garvtte squeezing the neck quite flat. The moment 
a man is doomed in Spain, he is considered as already 
belonging to another world, and regarded almost with 
awe. He is attended by all the consolations of his 
religion, and as he passes through the streets ‘“‘on a 
mule of low size,” repeating prayers for the dying, 
and accompanied by the priests, flambeaux are burn- 
ing in the balconies, and men, women, and children 
on their knees in the streets praying for his soul. At 
the place of execution, there is no indecent mirth; 
when the prisoner is on the platform, and the instru- 
ment adjusted, every head is uncovered, and the lips 
of all in prayer. ‘‘ At the last moment, too,” a groan, 
but not of disrespect, is uttered by the multitude, “as 
if it were the last adieu to the soul.” This Merino 
does not appear to have belonged to any conspiracy, 
but to have been a thoroughly abandoned and despe- 
rate man, His crime has made the garb of the priest- 
hood very suspicious at Madrid. 

From the rest of the Continent the news is very 
scanty. In the Chambers at Turin, the debate on the 
new press law, restricting observations on foreign go- 
vernments, has been in warm discussion, The Mar- 
quis d'Azeglio has described the measure as not merely 
politic and necessary in the peculiar relations of Pied- 
mont to her powerful neighbours, but as in itself wise 
and just. It will probably be carried, as the ministers 
have made it a cabinet question. 

A secret treaty between Austria and France, as to 
“certain eventualities in Switzerland,” is spoken of, 


whereat Prussia (not being consulted) takes umbrage, 





—— 


THE SOCIETY OF THE FRIENDS 
ITALY, OF 


EXPLANATORY ADDRESS BY Mm. MAZZINI, 


Tue first conversazione of the above soci 

on Wednesday evening, at the Freeman all 
Great Queen-street, and was attended by some h yy 
of ladies and gentlemen. At eight o’dock aan 
was taken by Mr. Perer Taytor, who, in openi 
proceedings, expressed the pleasure which he felt in j 
troducing for the first time, on such a platform in 
the English public, one of whom he might ae 
that the more this nation becaine acquainted with hi 
the more was their respect increased, not only for the 
cause which he advocated, but for his personal conduct 
while struggling for it. (Cheers.) 

M. Mazzixi was received with loud manifestat; 
of sympathy, which he acknowledged in a . 
terms. He then proceeded to say that in consequence 
of his having been misrepresented on many points, and 
of his being unable to speak English otherwise than 
very imperfectly, he had thought it best to reduce his 
thoughts to writing, and he would now read what he 
had prepared to the meeting. He then read, amidst 
frequent outbursts of applause, the following exposition 
of his views :— 

ais Three duties are incumbent, I think, upon any man 
who rises in a foreign land to claim sympathy, or more 
direct efficient help, for his own country: to state cap. 
didly, unreservedly, his own case, his objects, his 
what he struggles for, from whence his right, the right of 
his country, is derived ; to prove that his aim is possible, 
practical, not a noble dream, to be perchance realized in 
far distant uncertain time, but an actual claim of real 
stirring life, checked or suppressed by evil agencies which 
may and can be removed; not the fondled thought of a 
solitary worshipper of the ideal, but the feeling, the heart. 
pulsation of the millions; not a prophecy, but a line of 
contemporary history ; and lastly, to declare i 
ously, without any cowardly, Jesuitical reticence, what he 
wants from the land where his appeal is put forward, 
Thank God and my country I can fulfil these daties, 
What we, the National Italian party, are, what we want, 
what we hope, what free England ought to do for us, may 
be frankly stated to an English audience, without fear or 
tacticianry precautions. We have nothing to coffeeal. 
We can be wrong or right, mistaken or sanguine in some 
of our intellectual views, but we are, and ever will be, true 
—true to others as to ourselves. It is a comfort, a com 
fort that soothes even exile, to be able to say so in a time 
in which all daring of moral sense seems to be extinet 
under the atheistical, conventional ties of what they call the 
political, diplomatic, official world—that is, of a world the 
mission of which ought to be, speaking out boldly and 
powerfully the word of the silent unofficial millions. It 
is a comfort to me, in a time in which no statesman ven- 
tures to say to the usurper at his own door, ‘ You have 
broken your oath, you have, without the least shadow of 
necessity, and merely for personal ambition’s sake, shot, 
butchered, transported, pillaged; therefore we cannot trans- 
act business with you ;’— and when even republican 
manifestoes have promulgated from Paris to the world the 
impious doctrines now in course of expiation, that a fact 
is to be accepted, though the righteousness of that fact is 
denied—to feel that I can eagerly seize this first occasion 
of expressing summarily the aims and views of the Italian 
national party, with a wish that everything I say may be 
remembered by each of you, and prove a test for judging 
what we have done, and what we shall endeavour to do. 

I. 

First, then, what we are. The ruling spirit ; the gene- 
ral creed—for individual exceptions you will not take to 
account—of our national party. It is not enough that 
we have, and claim a right ; you must know the direction 
in which we mean to exercise it. Life is no sacred thing, 
unless it fulfils, or struggles to fulfil, a mission. Right is 
a mere assumption, unless it springs from the intended 
accomplishment of a duty. There have been in these 
troubled days so many errors engrafted on truth, so many 
sects and heresies defacing our own pure religion of God- 
like humanity—and there have been—there are still—so 
many calumnies and accusations heaped, intentionally or 
not, on Italian liberalism and on myself, that it has grown 
impossible to state simply my own belief, but one feels 
bound to declare, first, what his belief is not. ‘This, then 
I am going to do, as briefly and explicitly as I ean, We 
are not atheists, unbelieving or sceptical. Atheism 1 
despair ; scepticism weakness. And we are full with hope, 
faith, and energy, that nothing, time or events, wil 
quench. Our whole life is an appeal, a protest against 
brutal force. To whom, if not to God? Between God, 
the everlasting truth and foree—between providence and 
fatality—can you find an intermediate safe ground for & 
struggling nation? We believe in God, as we believe im 
the final triumph of justice on earth—as we believe in au 
ideal of perfection to be pursued by mankind, in t 
mission of our country towards it ; in martyrdom, which 
has no sense for the godless; in love, which is to mea 
bitter irony, if not a promise—the bud of immortality. 
The analysing, dissolving, dissecting materialist doctrine 
of the eighteenth century may prove unavoidable, where- 
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tt be, to ascertain the de 
nt to probe, to o ° 
erased whencve Vthat i in the state. It cannot go 
ge mr we want to go beyond. We want to accom- 
an act of creation ; to elicit life—eollective, progres- 
sive life—for the millions, through - millions. _ we 
do that through anatomy ? The cold, negative, repel 
+» work of scepticism was completing under French influ- 
a qourishing with French influence, some 24 year ago, 
pe first I felt that life was “a battle and a march,” 
chose the way that I shall never desert. It has left 
behind, still weighing like an incubus on the heart of the 
sation, 8 gigantic corpse, aping life. But every body in 
Italy knows that it is a corpse. And there it lies, in his 
state robe, of his state coffin called a throne, with a death- 
scroll in his hand signed “‘Gaeta,” from which no glitter- 
ing of French or Austrian bayonets can dazzle our quick 
Talian eve away. What need have we now of the anato- 
ro egy corpse will sink to dust and atoms. 
God, we have in Italy no other corpse to bury. Aristo- 
cracy, royalty, have never been possessed, in our Jand of 
nunicipaitics, with - — life. , st oe 
. antoms, brought across the history of the 
yon by foreign wins a a They will 
as soon as we shall be en#bled to enjoy our 
ee pre radiant skies, and breathe unmixed the air that 
fows from our own cities. Materialism has never been a 
thing of pure Italian growth. It has sprung up as a re- 
action against Papacy, and from influences exercised at 
times when our own genuine spontaneous life was lost, by 
foreign schools of philosophy. But it is a proud eharac- 
teristic of the Italian mind—and history, when more 
earnestly and deeply sifted, will prove, I trust, the truth 
of what I am saying—that it naturally and continuously 
aims at the harmonising of what we call synthesis and 
analysis—theory aud practice, and ought to call heaven 
andearth. It is a highly religions tendency—a lofty in- 
stinctive aspiration towards the ideal, only coupled with a 
strong, irresistible feeling that we ought to realize as 
mach as we can of that ideal in our terrestrial concerns ; 
that every thought ought to be, as far as possible, em- 
bodied into action. From our Etruscan towns, built and 
rnled according to a certain heavenly scheme, down to the 
16th century—from the deep religious idea with which the 
soldier of ancient Rome was identifying his duties towards 
the City down to the religious symbol, the Canoccio, led 
in front of our national troops in the middle ages—from 
the Italian school of philosophy, founded in the south of 
of the Peninsula by Pythagoras, a religious and a politi- 
cal society at once, down to our great philosophy rt the 
17th century, in each of whom you will tind a scientific 
system, and a political Utopia—every manifestation of 
the free, original, Italian genius, has been the transforma- 
tion of the social earthly medium under the conjunction 
of a religious belief. Our great Lombard league was 
planned in Pontidad, in an old monastery, the sacred ruins 
of which are still extant. Our republican parliaments in 
the old Tuscan cities were often held in the temples of 
God. We are the children and inheritors of their glorious 
tradition. We feel that the final solution of the great re- 
ligious problem, examination of the soul, liberty of con- 
— acknowledged throughout and for all mankind, is 
placed providentially in our hands; that the world shall 
never be free from organized imposture before a flag of 
religious liberty waves high from the top of the Vatican ; 
that in such a mission to be fulfilled lies the genius of our 
initiative, the claim we have on the heart and sympathies 
of mankind. And we would wither our beautiful 
faith in the iey streams of atheism! we, whose life 
has been twice—never forget it—the unity of Eu- 
rope, would now, now that we are bent on a more 
reaper national evolution, trample down that privi- 
Under some fragmentary negative creed, assuming 
the parent thought, and leaving individuality to flow in the 
vacuum of nothingness. We are not anarchists, destroyers 
of all authority, followers of Proudhon, the Mephistopheles 
of democracy. The whole problem of the world is to 
us one of authority. We do believe in authority: we 
thirst for authority. Only, we feel bound to ask —Where 
is it? With the Pope?—with the Emperor ?-—with the 
ferocions or idiotic princes, now keeping our Italy dismem- 
Into foreign vice-royalties? Do they guide? Do 
oe Do they believe in themselves? They 
3 they organize ignorance ; they trample and per- 
ng They pe neither initiating srr nor tuith, 
capacity of martyrdom, nor knowledge, nor love. 
ey have Jesuits and spies, prisons and scaffolds. Is that 
Buidanee authority? Can we, without desecrating our 
immortal souls, without betraying the calling of every man, 
a th and act accordingly, bend our knee before them, 
a Sang their hands all our Italian feelings, and 
coal A as teachers, merely because they are sur- 
ont y bayonets and gendarmes ? We want authority, 
4 phantom of authority ; religion, not idolatry ; the 
ero, not the tyrant. Our problem is an educational one. 
potism and anarchy are equal foes to education. We 
spurn them both. The first cancels liberty; the second 
Soeiety ; and we want to educate free agents for a social 
on b are not terrorists. That again we leave to the 
‘nem. is weakness, It has always been my 
adie tection that the French Régne de la Terreur was 
ing but cowardly terror in those who organized the 
os i they por Cee plage = ee 8 the prog Hs 
ose by whom they to 
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crushed. They lost the revolution: and that prolonged 
red trace which they left behind their graves is still the 
most powerful enemy that French revolution has to en- 
counter within the heart of the millions. We have nothing 
to do with it. Trueterror—terror to the foes—is energy, 
energy of bold, continuing, devoted action; the rushing to 
the frontier of countless, shoeless, penniless volunteers, 
intoxicated with the Marseillaise and with worship for the 
sacred name of indivisible France—the true saviours in 
1793 of the republic; the proclamation, in which the 
Sicilian patriots of 1848 were saying to the government, 
“We shall rise and conquer on such a day if you do not 
fulfil your promise,” and the subsequent rising; the Lom- 
bard barricades begun, at the very moment in which impe- 
rial concessions were placarded, by people who had only 
in their possession 400 fowling-pieces—our own, re- 
moving all sentries from our doors in Rome, whilst all our 
troops had been sent out to meet and send back the King of 
Naples at Velletti, and the Freuch invaders were under the 


| walls, and threatening advices were coming of an intended 





attempt from a Popish party against our persons. Against 
whom should we apply terrorism in Italy ? There were in 
France, during the great revolution, sufficient causes—not 
for justifying, but for explaining, the course adopted: a 
powerful aristocracy, an army at the frontier, a powerful 
clergy in the Vendée, a court plotting with the foreign 
enemy in Paris, a threatening germ of Federalism in the 
provinces. But where is, in Italy, the internal enemy ? 
Does not the half of our Lombard martyrs’ names belong— 
since 1821, since Gonfalonieri’s suffering at the Spielberg — 
to what you call our aristocracy? Did a single man stand 
up, ready to encounter martyrdom, for the Pope, when we, 
first in 1831, then in 1840, decreed the abolition of his 
temporal power? Is there a single foreign honest tra- 
veller in Italy—you see that I do not speak of Messrs. 
Cochrane and Macfarlane—who ean trace there the exist- 
ence of a powerful element hostile to our national party ? 
Is there ayman of good impartial sense who doubts that, 
had not French and Austrian troops interfered, the Pope, 
far from being reinstated in Rome, would be by this time 
in Avignon, or Madrid, or perhaps in Dublin, The French 
troops had landed, Austrians and Neapolitans were march- 
ing, and we, compelled as we were to concentrate all our 
forces in Rome, had not a single soldier-—Ancona ex- 
cepted—throughout the province, when we sent a circular 
to all municipalities (town councils) in the Roman terri- 
tory, asking them to declare formally and solemuly whe- 
ther they wished for the re-enthronement of the Pope or 
the maintenance of our own republican government? I 
grounded no hopes on such a manffestation: I knew that 
no European government would side by the weak, I 
wanted a historical record that I could exhibit, in after 
times, to all dispassionate seekers of truth as an index of 
Italian public opinion; and it came out. From all loca- 
lities—with the exception of two invaded already by French 
troops—the answer was unanimous: Republic and no 
Pope. The documents, all signed, were published during 
the siege, and the huge volume could now be found, 
neglected and dusty, amongst other Italian documents 
in your Foreign-office, Is there any need of Terrorism 
with such a people? At Milan, during the five days’ 
fighting, Bolza was arrested by the people, Bolza had 
been, for many years, director of the police — feeling 
the hatred of the people, and hating. Scarcely a single 
family in Milan had reached those glorious days without 
having suffered through him, witho it having seen the cold 
satanic smile of the man whose supreme delight was that 
of accompanying the police agents ordered to arrest his 
victims. And they asked—those men fresh from the 
barricades and breathing revenge—what was to be done 
with him. One of the improvised military commission, 
Charles Cattanco, answered: “If you kill him, it will be 
mere justice; if you spare him, it will be virtue.” Bolza 
was spared—he is living now. Is there any chance of 
terrorism with sucha people? And it has been so every- 
where. Not a single condemnation to death has been 
pronounced by the republican government in Rome; not a 
single one under the republican flag of Venice. I feel an 
immense pity for those who do repeat against us, from 
time to time, the foul accusation: they can never 
feel what I felt in witnessing the glorious god-like rising 
of a people trampled upon for centuries, still generous and 





| clement towards its internal foes as brave against the 





foreign invaders. Lastly, we are not communists, nor 
levellers, nor hostile to property, nor socialists, in the 
sense in which the word has been used by system-makers 
and sectarians in a neighbouring country. There is a 
grand social thought pervading Europe, influenéing the 
thinking minds of all countries—hanging like an unavoid- 
able Damocles’ sword, over all monopolising, selfish, pri- 
vileged classes or interests, and providentially breathing 
through all popular manifestations, through all the 
frequent conflicts arising between usurped authority and 
freedom-seeking nations. Revolutions, to be legitimate, 
must mark a step in the ascending career of humanity ; 
they must embody into practical results some new dis- 
covered word of the law of God, the Father and Teacher 
of all; they must tend to the good of all—not of the few. 
There are no different, fatally distinct natures, races or 
castes, on this world of ours—no sons of Cain and of 
Abel; mankind is one, one is the law for all—Progression ; 
and the mode of realizing it a more and more close asso- 
ciation between collective thought and action. Associa- 
tion, to be progressively, step by step, substituted for 








isolated efforts and pursuits, is the watchword of the 


_epoch. Liberty and equality are the first, the groundwork, 


the basis for association, the second, its safeguard. To 
every step towards association must, therefore, correspond 
a new development of liberty and of equality. Man is one: 
we cannot allow one of his families to be suppressed, 
checked, cramped, or deviated, without all the others suf- 
fering—soul and body, thought and action, theory and 
practice, the heavenly and the terrestrial elements are to 
be combined, harmonized in him. We cannot justly say 
toa man, “Starve and love ;” we cannot reasonably ex- 
pect him to improve his intellect while, from day to night, 
he has to toil in physical machine-like exertion for scant 
and uncertain bread. We cannot tell him to be pare 
free, whilst everything around him speaks bondage, and 
prompts him to selfish feelings of hatred and reaction. 
Life is sacred in both its aspects, moral and material, 
Every mau must be a temple of the living God. What 
past revolutions have done for the doxrgeoisie, for the 
middle class, for the men of capital, the forthcoming revo- 
lution must do for the proletatre, for the popular classes, 
for the men of labour. Work for all; fairly apportioned 
reward to all ; idleness or starvation for none. This, I 
say, is the summed-up social creed of all those who, in the 
present age, love and know. To this creed we belong ; 
and no national party would be worth the name should it 
dare to summon up the energies of the whole nation to a 
contest of life and death for the mere purpose of organizing 
the renegade bourgeoisie of 1830, or the bourgeoisie As- 
sembly of 1549. But beyond that we cannot go, we 
shall never go. The wild, absurd, immoral dream of com- 
munism—the abolition of property, that is, of individuality 
asserting itsclf in the material universe—the abolition of 
liberty by systems of social organization suddenly, forcibly, 
and universally applied—the suppression of capital, or 
cutting down the tree for the momentary enjoyment of 
the fruit—the establishment of equal rewards, that is, the 
oblivion of the moral worth of the worker—the exclusive 
worship of material interests, the materialist notion that 
“life is the seeking of physical welfare,” the problem of 
the kitchen of humanity substituted for the problem of 
humanity—the Fourierist theory of the legitimacy of all 
passions—the crude Proudhonian negations of all govern- 
ment, tradition, authority—all those reactionary, short- 
sighted, impotent conceptions which have cancelled in 
France all bond of moral unity, all power of self-sacrifice, 
and have, through intellectual anarchy and selfish terror, 
led to the cowardly acceptance of the most degrading 
despotism that ever was—are not and shall never be ours, 
We want not to suppress, but to improve ; not to trans- 
plant the activity or the comforts of one class to another, 
but to open the wide roads of activity and comfort to all ; 
not to enthrone on ruins our own individual idea or 
crotchet, but to afford full scope to all ideas, and ask the 
nation, under the guidance of the best and of the wisest, to 
think, feel, and legislate for herself. And all this we have 
long ago summed up in that most concise and most com- 
prehensive formula, “‘God and the people,” which from 
individual writings of twenty years ago has made its way 
by its own internal vitality, through the ranks of Italian 
patriots, until it shone, from popular will, on the unsullied 
flag of Rome and Venice. Depend upon me it will shine 
there again,—shine on the. Alps, shine on the sea, 
blessing the whole of Italy, equally unsullied, and teach- 
ing the nations a fragment of God’severlasting truth, 


II. 


I have told you what we are; the creed of the Italian 
national party. It is for the sake of promoting, of real- 
izing as much as possible this creed of ours that we want . 
to be a nation. We want to be. These things that I say 
now to you would be death in Italy. A fragment of this 
paper seized in the hands of one of my countrymen in 
Lombardy, in Rome, in Florence, in Naples, would lead 
him to imprisonment for life, if not to death. Such is 
our liberty of expressing thought. A meeting like this 
would be treated as insurrection ; dissolved by musketry 
and bayonets—execution. A bit of tricoloured riband 
forgotten in the corner of a drawer—and let it be a 
woman’s drawer—brings the owner to prison, often to 
a more degrading punishment. A rusty dagger, the lock 
of a musket found in a house, is death or imprisonment 
for life throughout all the Lombardo-Venetian territory. 
An Italian threatening, written in night darkness, by an 
unknown hand, on the wall of a house, is imprisonment or 
heavy fine to the inhabitants of the house. An Ttalian 
Bible read by three persons in a private room is, in Tus- 
cany, in the country of Savovarola, imprisonment and 
exile. The secret denunciation of a spy—perhaps your 
personal enemy—is imprisonment and rigorous surveil- 
lance (precetto). Bengal tricoloured illuminations have 
led to bagnio for twenty years Dreosti and his young 
companions in Rome. Some statistical notes found on a 
young man, Mazzoni, at the threshold of your consular 
agent, Freeborn, have been deemed sufficient, a few weeks 
ago, to doom him to a dungeon. Men like Nardoni and 
Virginio Celpi, marked as thieves, condemned for forgery, 
rule, under French protection and Popish ‘lessing, over 
property, life, and liberty. Prisons are fu'l, thousands 
of exiles are wandering in loneliness and starvaticn, from 
Monte Video to Constantinople, from London to New 
York, from Tunis or Malta to Mexico. Go wherever 
you will, that living protest of the Italian national : 
the Italian exile, will meet your eyes, Tt brs paseod befocg 
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me, an exile since twonty-two years, in silent, still deeply 
eloquent continuity, from the remnants of the patrician 
monarehical emigration of 182] to the professional middle- 
class men of 1831; from the young, pure, enthusiastic, 
rophetic spirits of 1833 to the deluded thousands of 
mbard volunteers in 1848, to the Roman men of the 
people in 1849; some appealing from exile to suicide, 
some withering in scepticism, the suicide of the soul ; 
others worn out by poverty and cares; and telling me, as 
I fancied, like ghosts of my country, her woes, her hopes, 
and her errand—live, suffer, and struggle. Such is the 
political condition of Italy. You have read all Mr. Glad- 
stone’s revelations concerning Naples. Prevail on the 
writer to go and sojourn for a certain amount of time in 
Sicily, in Romagna, in Tuscany, in Lombardy, on the Ve- 
netian lagoons—inthat unconquerable mother of great woes 
and destinies, Rome. I pledge all my being that similar 
pages will flow from his honestly indignant, though in- 
consistently conservative pen. The absence of all political 
liberty, of all personal security, of all guarantees of justice 
—the systematic corruption of Italian souls through 
Jesuits, spies, and ignorance ; the systematic and unavoid- 
able plundering of our financial resources; the deadly 
influence of narrow, weak, suspicious despotism, on our 
industry, on our trade, on our navigating power—all 
these must be by this time granted facts with you; my 
task is higher than a long, sad enumeration of the actual 
Italian suffering. Are we to be or not to be? Are we 
doomed, for the sake of a pope, as the French government 
said, or of an emperor, as some of your so-called states- 
men still say, to be the Parias, the Helots of the nations ; 
or are we entitled to live amongst you the free, full, un- 
fettered, untrammelled life that God grants? This is the 
uestion—an entirely moral one between youand me, It 
does matter little that we are more or less physically tor- 
tured—that we are pressed more or less heavily by taxa- 
tion—that we ean feed on cheap or high-rated loaves. I 
speak of our soul’s bread, education and action. We are 
twenty-five millions of Italians, writing the same language, 
blessed with the same deep blue skies, roused by the same 
matinal songs, imbued with the same tendencies, worship- 
ping the same national geniuses—Dante, Colombo, Galileo, 
Michael Angelo—starting from a glorious common tradi- 
tion, thrilling at the sight of the one tricoloured national 
flag, aud at the blessed mysterious words of patria, Italy, 
Rome, We long to love and be loved, We think that 
we have thoughts to impart to our sister nations—thoughts 
to receive from them ; great deeds to achieve through our 
united efforts; and fragments, as I said, of the law of 
God to unveil and to apply. We want to commune, to 
progress—to worship uo lies, no idols, no phantoms, but 
truth, genius, and virtue. And the very configuration of 
our country, the only truly peninsular in Europe, speaks 
of unity; and our national frontiers are the Alps and the 
sea. Are we not, then, entitled to a national life, to a 
national compact, to a national flag? And when the 
foreign oppressor comes and tells us, “ You shall remain 
dismembered, slaves, speechless, unhonoured, without a 
name, without a flag, without an acknowledged mission in 
Europe,” are we to submit, or to struggle? That is the 
question now before 7 If you resolve it in the affirma- 
tive, you are bound to help us as far it lies in your 
power. Could you ever resolve it in the negative, then, 
indeed, you would be unworthy of the liberty that blesses 
your shores, Liberty is a principle, or nothing. The great 
problem to be solved by all those who believe in one God, 
is, not that man to a certain amount, or under a certain 
degree of latitude, should be free, but that man, the being 
created in the image of God, shall be free; that the very 
name of slavery shall be cancelled from the face of the 
earth, from the spoken language of all those who can 
whisper a word of lof. We shall struggle —struggle to 
the last. Help us if you can; for, with my hand on my 
heart, and a serene yet bold look meeting yours, I can tell 
you ours is a holy struggle, commanded to us by Provi- 
dence, aud meant for ¢ Yes, we shall struggle ; and 
when I say this I speak the mind, the unconquerable deci- 
sion of the millions. We are ripe for liberty and inde- 
pendence. Before 1848 and 1849 I would have uttered 
these words with hesitation; not now. Thank God, we 
have proved to all Europe that liberty is with us the 
watchword of a whole people, and that we could fight and 
bleed, fall and not despair, for it. Ours is a popular 
cause. In March, 1848, we drove away a powerful or- 
ganized Austrian army. Between the city and the sea not 
a single foreign soldier was to be seen; those who re- 
mained had sought a refuge in the fortresses of Mantua, 
Ticino, and Verona, Our volunteers had reached Tyrol. 
Who fought those wonderful battles, if not the people ? 
Who are they—the men who died, during the five days, 
at the barricades of Milan? The official list has been 
published by Cattaneo. They belong, most of them, to 
the people. Who, if not the people, fought in 1849 at 
Bologna, keeping the Austrians during days out of an open 
town, accessible on every side? Who, if not the people, 
kept the French troops at defiance in Rome for more than 
one month? Who, if not the people, endured patiently 
and nncoupeiniogly, during eighteen months at Venice, 
continued fighting, pecuniary sacrifices, bombardment, 
privatioy, and cholera morbus? Who, if not the people, 
fought bervieally against Haynan at Brescia, after the 
defeat of Nwada? And now, even now, does not the list 
of condemnaions weekly appearing in the official gazettes 
of the Rowe States, of Venice, and of Milan, bear wit- 








ness to the tendency of our popular classes? From a 
valuable series of documents published in the Italian 
Switzerland, on the national struggles of 1848 and 1849, 
the Society of the Friends of Italy will have, I trast, one 
of these days, to draw the materials of a truth in which 
the feelings of our popular classes will be evinced from 
facts and ciphers. Meanwhile, let me record here with 
pride, that in 1848, from Sicily to the Italian Tyrol, one 
single watchword, “ Italia,” was to be heard on the lips of 
our multitudes; that, before 1848, all attempts from the 
Austrian government to organize a second Galicia, by a 
communistie war of the peasantry against the landlords in 
Lombardy, proved unsuccessful against the patriotic feel- 
ing of our agricultural population; that such was the 
predominance of the national element over all others in 
the Lombardo- Venetian provinces, that the March injune- 
tion was decided upon and realized when liberal conces- 
sions from the Emperor concerning the press and the 
internal administration were giving hopes of a materially 
better state of things; and that now, after almost all the 
revolutionary generation of 1848 and 1849 has been 
swept away by the storm, dead, imprisoned, or wandering 
in foreign lands, our secret—for seeret it must be— 
organization throughout the land is so powerful that loan 
notes, clandestine publications, and messengers, are de- 
spatched from town to town with nearly the same degree 
of security that you have in your own intercourse from 
London to Dublin and Edinburgh. Thousands belonging 
to our popular classes are involved in this mysterious 
underground propagandism, and the secret lies unrevealed. 
They can shoot or send to bagnios; our clandestine press 
they cannot seize. These are telling facts. Few strug- 
gling nations can exhibit similar proofs of a coustant 
unanimous will, r 
III. 

And now to my third point. What do we want from 
you? What can England do for us? First, you can 
give us moral strength: create a strong, compact, organ- 
ised public opinion in our favour; collect facts> informa- 
tion, positive data concerning our wants, our rights, our 
struggles, our sufferings; and, through pamphlets, lec- 
tures, newspaper articles, scatter them through the land. 
Speak loudly, unceasingly for us. Do not allow base ca- 
lumnies to circulate unanswered against our national 
party. Oppose to them our solemn declarations, our 
programmes of our acts whenever we have had a field for 
action. Let the name of Rome appear inscribed on your 
flags whenever you meet for popular manifestations. Let 
no meeting take place for liberal popular objects without 
a voice rising to say, “‘ Remember Rome and Italy. Re- 
member that freedom is a general principle, or a merely 
selfish impotent concern. Remember that at not a long 
distance from your glory, a mighty nation, from which 
your forefathers drew the best part of their life, civilisa- 
tion, and art, lies groaning under Austrian brutal force 
and papal soul-corrupting despotism.” Let this Society 
of the Friends of Italy, to whom we owe our actual meet- 
ing, be your nucleus of operation, and soon become the 
enlarged field of a continuous relentless propagandism for 
Italian liberty and independence. Secondly, youcan give 
us parliamentary official help. ‘Through petitioning, 
through electioneering questions, through personal influ- 
ence and suggestions, summon your representatives, and, 
through them your statesmen, to a more complete view 
of your national life, toa better moral understanding of 
Eugland’s part and mission in Europe. Tell them that 
the life of a nation is twofold—internal and external, na- 
tional and international; that between these two there 
may be harmony, oneness of purpose, to be accomplished 
through different manifestations; that England’s vital 
principle is religious, political, commercial liberty ; and 
that it may be represented abroad as within your shores. 
Tell them that England proclaimed, since 1831, through 
her statesmen, nonintervention as the ruling principle of 
her policy in international matters; that England meant 
then that the principle should be universally accepted, 
and that each people was to be thenceforward free to 
settle undisturbed aud independent their own domestic 
concerns; that such a principle, though incomplete and 
unequal to the fulfilment of our duties—for we must al- 
ways be ready to interfere for good—would still have 
proved sufficient if honestly carried into execution, for 
the triumph of right and liberty throughout all Europe ; 
but that it has been, and is, grossly, insultingly, and 
systematically violated by the despotic powers, until it 
has come to this, that though any absolutist emperor, 
king, or prince could interfere for evil, England should 
never be allowed to interfere for good. Tell them that, 
should England have energetically told Russia “ You shall 
not crush Hungary, and told France, you shall not 
crush Rome,’’ Rome and Hungary would now be free; 
that Rome and Hungary, recollecting the promises of 
1831, were claiming such a word from England; that 
England’s silence was a shame and a sin; that shame, as 
well as invasion, is death to a nation; that from a will 
far superior to all political calculations, every sin is, 
sooner or later, expiated; and bid them look to once 
proud and powerful, now fallen, Frauce, Tell them that 
the circle traced by continental scheming despotism is 
drawing every day closer to your shores; and that 
imperialist resentments, combined with old autocratic 
jealousy and plans, ought not to be despised, Tell 
them that, even if immediate danger were not im- 
pending, it is the duty of statesmen to look not merely 








———< 
to the emergencies of the day, but to more distant tim 
not merely to the transient present but to the future fons: 
own country ; that England is more and more folate 
herself in Europe ; that whilst no despotic power ig act 
or ever can be friendly to England, no people am 
those who are unavoidably called to Organise themse} 
by nations will be, once liberty conquered, her friend | 
ally, unless the seeds of friendly alliance are shown a and 
the struggle; that systematic indifference will lead 
nothing in a not far distant future, when the ma * 
Europe shall have to be redrawn, but to old political of 
nexions being lost without any new being found. to a 
markets for England’s industrial activity being dd 
without any new being opened. And tell them neve 
forget that the best national defences for England tal 
placed abroad ; that her best resistance to corra ati 
encroachments would be the free emancipated Reed 
the people ; and that a single bit of our Italian tricoloured 
flag carried from Naples to Milan, and appealing from 
there to Hungary and Vienna, would more powerfull 
divert from England’s shores all schemes of invasion J 
indirect war than any calling of military or inet of 
naval forces and expenditure. Thirdly and lastly, you cay 
give material help; the material help that Euro 
capitalists and Joanmongers are lending daily to pie 
powers ; the material help which, like the body to the 
soul, is the condition, sine gud non of every st 
even morally carried, of every proscribed manifestation a 
the thought. 
ay. > 

T have told you what we are, and what we want—what 
you can give. My brief task is over. May your own go 
begin! Through gratefulness for the hospitality I have 
found on your shores, through intense admiration for 
many qualities of English mind and heart, through sacred 
individual affections, which I shall never betray, there is 
not a thonght dearer to me, after the emancipation of my 
own Italy, than that of a cordial active sympathy, and of 
a powerful future alliance, between your nation and mine, 

M. Mazzini having resumed his seat amidst loud reite. 
rated applause, the chairman intimated that he was pre 
pared to answer any questions which any person present 
might wish to put to him. There was no response to this 
invitation, 

The company then partook of refreshmeuts, and shorily 
afterwards dispersed. 





LORD GRANVILLE ON THE RIGHT OF 
ASYLUM. 


In 1848, certain Americans landed in Ireland, and 
were arrested on suspicion of being implicated in the 
seditious and revolutionary plans of the Young Ire. 
landers. Lord Palmerston, on that occasion, forwarded 
a very strong remonstrance to Mr. Bancroft, then envoy 
from the United States in London, on the subject of 
proceedings “ of the most hostile character towards the 
British Government” which had then recently taken 
place in the United States. He complained that “not 
only had private associations been formed, but public 
meetings held, for the avowed purpose of encouraging, 
assisting, and organizing rebellion in Ireland ;” and he 
denounced with just indignation the acts of thes 
“conspirators in the United States against the peace 
of a country in friendly relations with their own 
Government.” He added, that as the powers of the 
President were very limited to check and discountenance 
such proceedings, the Americans must not take it amiss 
that Her Majesty’s Government should resort to mea 
sures of precaution and of repression in regard to per- 
sons, Whatever their nationality might be, who in this 
posture of affairs should come from the United States 
to this realm. 

A parallel case has just arisen. Russia, Austria, 
France, and the Germanic Diet sent a remonstrance 
to Lord Granville couched in nearly similar terms, and 
“urgently demanding” that “immediate and active 
steps” might be taken by our “ Government, to put & 
stop to those intrigues and conspiracies against the 
Governments of various European Powers in which 
foreign refugees now in England are asserted to be 
engaged.” The reply to this insulting demand was 
made by the new Foreign Secretary on the 13th of 
January. Lord Granville states the English law, which 
gives full protection to all persons resident within the 
limits of our Empire, whether natives or strangers 
He points out that in the matters referred to, Royalist 
as well as Republican exiles have found a refuge among 
us; and that only in so far as refugees break the law, 
or come within the jurisdiction of special laws like 
Alien Acts, can they be molested, arrested, or punished. 

“With refercnee to the intimation that exceptional met 
sures of precaution may be taken against British subjects 
travelling abroad, Her Majesty’s Government cannot com 
plain if, while insurrection is raging, or its flames scarcely 
extinguished, foreign Governments should take precautions 
against suspected English travellers. . 

“Her Majesty's Government adhere to the principle 
laid down by Viscount Palmerston in his note of the 30t 
of September, 1848, to the United States’ envey at 
Court, in relation to certain citizens of the United States 
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come direct thence to Ireland, then in a state of 


pope concludes with some remarks, 
avd oe fe put foreign exiles on their guard, 
vi the vigilance of public opinion in their 
— if unwarrantably watched or vexatiously 


defence, 1 


«While, however, 
consent, at the reques 


Her Majesty’s Government cannot 


t of foreign Governments, to propose | 


in the laws of England, they would not only | 


highly condemn, any attempts on the 


a change 
reqret, but would 


i fnoees in England to excite insurrection | 
foreign refugees 1n Eng | | 
of ¢' letter further states that any “ proposal for the forma- 


; hei spective countries. 

“ae the Governments of their respec ntries 

peepee would be considered by Her Majesty’s 

Goverament gs a flagrant breach of the hospitality which 
persons enjoy. ae , 

ithe saadtien of Her Majesty’s Government will con- 

tinue to be directed to the proceedings of suspected foreign 


rand they will endeavour by every 


refugees in this country j 
means to prevent fhem from abusing the hospitality 


«liberally accorded to them by the British laws, to the 


‘udice of countries and Governments in amity and | 


alliance with Great Britain.” , 
As to the interference of foreign Governments with 
English travellers and English subjects abr vad, a case 
in point has occurred. Certain missionaries, subjects 
of England, bave been recently expelled from Hungary 
the Austrian Government, A deputation from the 
Scottish Reformation Society waited on Lord Granville 
on Friday weck, and represented the facts to him. These 
expelled gentlemen, the Reverend Mr. Wingate and the 
Reverend Mr. Sinith, were officiating ministers to the 
British residents at Pesth. They were represented as 
inoffensive persons, who had lived at Pesth for ten years, 
What was Lord Granville’s reply? He had written to 
Lord Westmoreland, and could not give a definite 
answer until that nobleman sent some reply. Never- 
theless, he was very anxious to maintain religious 
liberty and toleration. 
ELECTION MATTERS. 
TuE newly appointed Ministers have been successful in 
their appeal to their constituents. Mr. Fox Maule 
met with some opposition from Mr. Charles Gi!pin, at 
Perth. The new President of the Board of Control 
made a speech so thoroughly Whig in its tone and sen- 
timent—deelaring, for one thing, stout opposition to the 
ballot—that Mr. Gilpin was put forward, it was thought, 
with some chance of success. But Mr. Gilpin on the 
nomination day said he found a great want of the ballot 
to secure his election, and though the show of hands 
was in his favour, he withdrew. Mr. Maule was there 
fore duly elected on Monday. The next announcement 
ispithy. “On Monday, the Right Honourable Robert 
Vernon Smith, the newly-appointed Sx cretary at War, 
was re-elected for the borough of Northampton.” The 
“pink of a red-tape Whig” found no opponent. At 
Greenwich, on the ¢ mtrary, the new Lord of the 
Admiralty, Admiral Houston Stewart, was opposed by 





Mr. Montague Chambers, Q.C. There was a stout con- | 


test between the “sailor and tl: 
Government influence carried it, and Admiral Stewart 
polled 2964 to 1249 polled for his opponent. The 
Protectionist candidate, the Honourable W. E. Dun- 
combe, succeeds the Honourable A. Duncombe in the 
representation of East Retford. 


THE RIFLE CLUBS. 
Tar central committee of the Metropolitan Rifle 
Club have published a draft constitution, as follows :— 
“1, That every person joining it does so to acquire the 


we of 8 weapon which may, in time of need, add to 
the defence of his country. 2. That this association 


being a rifle club, its meetings shall be for the purpose of 


lawyer ;” but the | 


“ Seventy gentlemen,” including more than one 
veteran officer, have met at Exeter, under the presidence 
of Mr. Edward Woolmer, to form a Rifle Club. Earl 
Fortescue applauds. A Rifle Club was also formed at 
Southampton on Tuesday. 

Dr. Glover of Newcastle has received a letter from 
the Home Office, stating that the Queen is willing “ to 
accept the services of volunteer rifle corps” in certain 
cases, provided that the corps is recommended by the 
Lord-Lieutenant, and that exeept on actual service it 
defrays its own expenses. It will be subject to the 
rules already provided by the 44 Geo. III. ¢. 54, The 


tion of such corps, accompanied bya statement of the 
intended number of its members, will, if transmitted to 
Sir George Grey by the Lord-Lieutenant of the county, 
receive the consideration of Her Majesty's Govern- 
met,” 





THE AMAZON, 

Some additional relics of the Amazon have been found. 
Two casks of oil, one containing about 100 gallons, and 
the other about 50, have been brought into Portsmouth, 
after being picked up at sea, one off Weymouth and the 
other off Shoreham, and which are supposed to have 
been washed up from the wreck of the Amazon. One 
head of each cask is much burnt, showing them to have 
been exposed to fire. The marks on the casks are not 
legible. 

The following letter appeared in Thursday's Times: 

Sir,—I hasten to inform you that about 7 o'clock this 
morning, a fisherman on. the beach adjoining the pro- 
perty of Sir J. H. Williams, of Clovelly-court, picked 
up the body of a gentleman, supposed to be one of the 
passengers by the ill-fated Amazon, and to have lain in 
the water abouta month. The wife of the man who 
picked up the body has just been here, and informs me 
that the body is that of a person 6 feet high, stout make, 
wearing a frock-coat lined with silk, a great coat, and 
a fancy striped shirt ; be had in his pocket a steel pen 
and holder, with some tobacco, 

The body is now lying waiting the coroner's inquest, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun Ler, Postmaster, Bideford, 
Bideford, North Devon, Feb. 10, 





PROGRESS OF ASSOCIATION, 
EMPLOYERS’ STRIKE. 

Pursvant to an advertisement in the daily papers, 
Messrs. Maudslay opened their factory on Monday to all 
who would sign the “declaration” imposed by the 
masters. About 400 are said, on equivocal authority, 
to have so signed. There was no disturbance of any 
kind. 
Monday. On Tuesday morning, the Morning Chronicle 
contained the following statement :— 

According to previous announcement, the members of 
the Association of Employers of Operative Engineers 
yesterday re-opened their shops, which had been closed, in 
consequence of the dispute with the Amalgamated Society, 
since the 10th ult., and from all the information that we 
have been able to gather on the subject, the step may be 
said, at least for the present, to have proved a perfect 
failure: notwithstanding an announcement contained in an 
evening contemporary last night, intimating that the men 
had given way, and that up to twelve o’clock 400 men 
had resumed work at Maudslay and Field’s establishment 


alone. At the shop referred to, we are informed that 


| only three engineers (fitters) and a few boiler-makers, 


perfecting its members in the skilful use of the weapon at | 


a mark, 3. That it will be necessary for this purpose, 
that the members possess a supply of rifles of the same 


make and calibre, so that, if required for active service, | 


the same ammunition and projectile may be employed for 


al. 4. That j 


at in the event of the Government ri quiring 


the assistance of the club or its sections, the members 
shall not be called upon to leave th 
toand are most interested in defend 
may volunteer to do so. 


joining the club shall intimate 


ing, except those who 
5. That every person on 
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e locality they belong | 


eT aguess to conform himself to its regulations, and 
Shai pay to the treasurer the sum of 10s. as an entrance- | 
€, and such annual subscription, not exceeding one 


gullea, as may hereafter be found to be necess ry.” 
Phy earguans further state, that there are many 
their 2) prerning by circumstances from giving 
weal cae services in aid of this patriotic movement, 

« most readily subscribe towards dk fraying the ex- 
“ea securing the country against aggression 
the ‘cco The committee will be happy to receive 

subscriptions of such persons, to be applied to the 
Seneral purposes of the Association, one of which is to 


Procure a supply of rifles for the use of those members | 


may not be able or disposed to purchase them. 


| 


making a total of abont eight, signed the declaration as 
skilled workmen; while seven foremen and eight appren- 
tices quitted work rather than sign the declaration proffered 
by the employers, At Simpson’s, Belgrave-road, Pimlico, 
five foremen and four apprentices gave a week’s notice of 
leaving, upon the same grounds ; no skilled workmen being 
known to have gone in. At Kennie’s, Holland-street, 
Blackfriars, three foremen gave a similar notice, as did 
Iso, it is stated, several foremen and apprentices at Miller 
and Ravenhill’s, Glasshouse-fields, where eight skilled 
workmen, however, went in and signed; two of whom 
are said to be members of the Amalgamated Society, and 
the ouly ones known to have done so. The foreman of 
the moulders at Penn’s, Greenwich, is said to have pre- 
ferred the sacrifice of his situation, one of the best in the 
trade, to signing the masters’ declaration, A few non- 
society men, but to an inconsiderable extent, are said to 
have signed at this establishment. At Grissell’s, City- 
road, twenty men went in as “ moulders,” but are said by 
socicty men not, in reality, to be generally skilled work- 
men. The number of skilled men who went in at other 
shops is said to be of no importance, and the members of 
the Amalgamated Society express full confidence in the 
continued failure of the step thus taken by the employers. 

It was stated yesterday evening, at the Central Com- 
mittee of Unskilled Labourers, that not more than thirty 
men belonging to that unfortunate class had received em- 
ployment. The labourers flocked early to sign the de- 
claration, but having done so, were told there was no 
work yet, and that they would be sent for when wanted ; 
an aunouncement which caused a considerable amount of 
disappointment, 


a 


These facts were announced in the Globe of 





On Wednesday “Amicus” whoever the person who 
has become notorious under that signature may be, 
sent a long letter to the 7imes, attacking the Amalga- 
mated Society with his accustomed virulence and mis- 
representation. The letter reads very like one of those 
documents signed “Sydney Smith,” The official re- 
plies to it are annexed. 


To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—“ Amicus” has made a statement in your paper 
of this morning, which, if allowed to go uncontradicted, 
may mislead you and some of your readers, respecting the 
proceedings of the Amalgamated Society. 

He states that “ We had, not many days ago, Mr, 
Newton's assurance that his disciples had benefited by 
the increasing intelligence and enlightenment of the age, 
and had given up their old practices of ‘ pickets’ and in- 
timidation, From past experience, however, I placed no 
reliance on his words, and I was not wrong; for no sooner 
had the declarations appeared than the committee sent 
for the boys employed in several of the factories (who, 
though not bound apprentices, were learning their trade), 
and acquainted them that, if they signed the document, 
they would be denied at any future period admission into 
the society. Within my own knowledge are the cases of 
more than twelve young men (some of whom had served 
five years) who were so far worked upon and intimidated 
by the committee, that they refused their signatures, 
and have, consequently, been dismissed their employ- 
ment.” 

The Executive Council beg to say most emphatically 
that, as far as they are concerned, they have sent for no 
apprentices to threaten or to advise them; but in many 
instances they have been waited on by apprentices, and 
have invariably refused to advise them im any way. 

The Executive Council is in constant communication 
with all the branches of the society, but are not aware of 
any such proceedings being adopted by any committee. 
If “ Amicus” will oblige the Council with proof of the 
proceedings he alleges, they will interpose their advice 
against such practices ; for, although the employers seem 
to value their engagements to unbound apprentices so 
lightly as to discharge a boy who, while an infant, refuses 
to sign a declaration which “ Amicus” eonfesses men do 
not understand, the Executive Council have more regard 
for an agreement, or implied condition, of servitude than 
to counsel its violation. 

As to the tale of “ Amicus,” respecting the unskilled 
workman whose fears prevented him from accepting higher 
wages, we must say we do not credit it; you, yourself, 
cannot now believe “ Amicus,” for it was that correspon- 
dent who said the Amalgamated Society had made three 
demands, while, in your article of Friday last, you an- 
nounced that the council only made two, and when 
*“ Amicus’’ prophecies of future intimidation, let it be re- 
membered that we have disclaimed, and do diselaim, all 
intimidation, and that ‘“‘ Amicus” has been singularly un- 
fortunate in the prophetic line, He prophesied that in a 
month our funds would be gone, our union undermined, 
our society scattered. He promised workhouses and 
prisons, and dismay in all classes. We have hardly touched 
our funds, our union is more complete, our society more 
powerful thanever. ‘The present forebodings of “Amicus” 
will turn out as futile as those of the Jast. We would not 
say a word to “Amicus” in deprecation of the low abuse 
in which he indulges, but we ask you whether you think 
such terms are consistent with the general tone which 
pervades your columns, or calculated to serve the cause 
you advocate ? 

By order of the Council, 
JoskPH Musto, Chairman. 
Wit11aM ALLAN, Secretary. 
25, Little Alie-street, Feb, 11. 





To the Editor of the Times. 


Str,—Allow us, as a body of apprentices (who form the 
exact number mentioned by “Amicus” in his letter to you 
of the 11th inst.), to contradict one ef his statements, of 
which we imagine ourselves to be the objects. He states 
that through the tampering and intimidation of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers we have refused to sign the 
document which has caused such a turmoil for the last two 
or three days. We distinctly contradict such a statement, 
aud aver that no member of that body used any persua- 
sion, intimidation, or interference with us in any 
whatsoever—on the contrary, the charge rests entirely with 
our late employers. There was a copy of the document 
in the shop; we were asked to sign it—we refused, and on 
Monday morning went to work as usual, but were then 
acquainted that we had discharged ourselves. 

Trusting that you will have the kindness, for the sake 
of justice, to give publication to this, 

We remain your obedient servants, 

THomas TURNBULL, Henry Wricut, 

James Pirte, Wituam Buny, 

FrEvERICK SPITTLE, Freperick Knicut, 

Joun Reap, G. Bae (absent), and 

Grorce Orcwarn, Ponp (who has gone to 

Jaun Bucket, work), 

Grorce Dunn, 


Lambeth, Feb, 11. 
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Centra Co-opexaTIVE AGENCY.—WEEKLY Report. 
Feb. 8rd to Feb. 9th, 1852. 


Tue Agency transacted business with the following stores— 
Leeds, Birmingham, Braintree, Banbnry, Ullesthorpe, 
Haworth, Galashiels, Rochdale, Woolwich, Colne, Halifax, 
Derby, Swindon, Bocking, Bradford, aud Burnley. 

The Agency is still engaged in the preliminary steps 
for opening a market for the productions of the Associa- 
tions; it again takes the opportunity of stating that 
samples of the following articles can be obtained through 
it :—Cloths, ribbons, alpacas, blankets, &e. &e. The 
conditions of dealing with the public, on behalf of the 
Productive Associations, have just been thus settled by 
the Partnership:—The articles (dry goods) will be 
charged to the buyers at the price quoted by the Associ- 
ation, with the addition of carriage, if not included in 
that price, and 5 per cent. commission for the agency, to 
be carried to the reserve fund, after deduction of expenses 
incurred by the Agency. 

A new stock of wines and brandies has just been re- 
ceived from the best growths of France. The attention 
of the wealthier classes is especially directed to this branch 
of the business, which has been introduced for the pur- 
pose of making the consumption of the rich a means of 
increasing the capital devoted to associative purposes. 
The partners of the Agency are well aware that the work- 
ing men’s stores in the country, and especially in Scot- 
land, have made a point of not selling wines and: spirits, 
and nothing can be more creditable to those establish- 
ments; but the wine trade being carried on by the 
Agency only as an object of luxury, does not interfere 
with the most respectable scruples of the above-mentioned 
stores. ‘There is another kind of seruple for which the 
Agency would not have quite the same consideration ; it 
comes from some teetotallers, who withdrew their custom 
when the wine trade was introduced. Yielding to such 
exclusive views, however well intentioned they may be, 
would have been quite contrary to the spirit of an Insti- 
tution which undertakes to supply unadulterated articles, 
but does not assume to regulate morals and manners. 





RETIREMENT OF MR. JUSTICE PATTESON. 


Mr. Justice Parreson sat for the last time on 
Tuesday in the Court of Queen’s Bench ; and as it was 
well known he would retire on that day, a crowd of 
barristers assembled to pay a last tribute to his worth 
as a judge. About three o’clock, Mr. Justice Erle came 
into court, having adjourned for that purpose; and 
soon after his arrival the Attorney-General rose, and 
the whole bar with him. He prayed for leave to 
address a few words to Mr. Justice Patteson, and this 
being granted, he spoke as follows :— 

Mr. Justice Patteson, I am charged by my brethren of 
the bar to convey to you our common regret and sorrow 
that we see you forthe last time on that bench, which, for 
nearly 22 years, you have occupied with such infinite 
honour to yourself, and such unbounded satisfaction to the 
profession. And, as we are now about to lose you, it may 
be neither unbecoming in me to offer, nor wholly unwel- 
come to yourself to receive, an assurance of the unanimous 
sense of the entire profession that the high and sacred 
duties of the judicial office have never been more efficiently, 
honestly, or ably discharged, than they have been by your- 
self, during your whole judicial life. Though we lose you, 
the memory of you will yet live, associated with those 
revered names which dignify this court—not more for 
that vast and varied learning by which we were able to 
profit, and which was universally admired, than for your 
untiring love of justice and truth, your hatred of oppres- 
sion and wrong, that unflinching integrity of purpose, and 
singleness of heart, and that kindness of nature, which 
left us in doubt whether we should more revere the judge, 
or love the man. Your lordship will carry with you into 
your retirement the enduring attachment of every member 
of the profession. We rejoice to think that, though the 
sense of infirmity and the apprehension that it would in- 
terfere with the due discharge of your duties have led to 
your retirement, you withdraw in the vigour of unim- 
paired health. We hope and pray that in that honourable 
retirement, which you have so well earned, you will still 
enjoy long years of happiness, and with full hearts we bid 
you an affectionate and respectful farewell. 

The speech of the learned Attorney-General, which 
was pronounced with intense feeling, was followed by 
loud applause from the strangers present, which was 
immediately checked by the officers of the court. 

Mr. Justice Patteson then said,— 


Mr. Attorney-General and gentlemen of the bar, I 
receive with the highest satisfaction, and with feelings of 
the deepest gratitude, this very kind expression of your 
feelings. Of the entire sincerity of what you have said I 
have not the shadow of a doubt. And, though painfully 
conscious that the sentiments you have expressed are far 
beyond what I have deserved, I will not be guilty of the 
affectation of supposing that such praise, coming from 
such men as you are, can be wholly undeserved. Mine is 
one of many cases which show that if a public man, with- 
out pre-eminent abilities, will but exert such as Godshas 
given him honestly and independently, and without osten- 
tation, he will receive a meed of public approbation com- 








| to have continued so long as I have done. 


mensurate with and even exceeding what he has deserved. 
Thank God, if I have been not wholly deficient in the use 
of those talents with which he has entrusted me! It is 
with great regret, that while still in the possession of much 
bodily and mental health, I have found myself compelled to 
retire from a profession in which I have always taken and 
shall still continue to take the greatest delight. It is not 
now for the first time I have contemplated such a step. I 
have had to avoid, on the one hand, the premature sur- 
render of my oflice while | found myself able to perform its 
duties, and on the other, the danger of clinging to it when 
my infirmities might make it due to the administration of 
justice that I should retire. I have endeavoured, with the 
kindest advice of my @ethren, and the assistance you have 
rendered me, to avoid either extreme. But I am sadly 
afraid that I have deferred my resignation too long. (Loud 
cries of “ No, no,” from the strangers in the court.) I have 
been obliged to make use of ingenious instruments which 
assist the hearing, and are so great a comfort both in 
public and private life. But they cannot prevent the in- 
crease of the infirmity. Of this I am confident and sure, 
that nothing but the unceasing kindness of the bar, and 
considerable exertions on my behalf, sometimes painful and 
sometimes distressing, and the ready and affectionate sup- 
port of my brethren on the bench, could have enabled me 
I am aware that 
in some instances I have given way to impatient expressions 
towards the bar and witnesses in court, as if they were to 
blame, when it was not they, but my own infirmity, which 
was to blame. I have been, and am, heartily sorry for such 
a want of command over myself, and have striven against a 
repetition of it earnestly, but not always with success. My 
brethren, you and the publie have been very kind to me, and 
I shall ever retain a grateful recollection of that kindness, 
That will be a great solace to me, and will remain to me 
as long as my life shall last. I bid you now an affectionate 
farewell. 1 wish you many years of health and happiness, 
as well as suecess and honour in a liberal profession, the 
duties of which have been and are discharged not only with 
the greatest zeal, learning, and ability, but with high 
honour and integrity, and a deep sense of responsibility to 
God and to man; and which being so performed, in my 
humble judgment, are eminently conducive, with the 
blessing of God, not only to maintain the just prerogatives 
of the Crown, but the rights and liberties of the subject. 

The above address, delivered in that style of un- 
affected simplicity characteristic of his lordship, was 
listened to with the deepest attention and interest by 
the bar, who stood during its delivery. The Court 
then rose, and his lordship retired. 


THOMAS CARLYLE ON POOR-LAW REFORM. 


Mr. Arcntpatp Stark, the Secretary of the Poor- 
law Association, whose address we lately quoted, has 
published a letter on the subject, which he has received 
from Mr. Carlyle. Our readers are aware that this 
Association proposes to substitute reproductive pauper 
labour for compulsory pauper idleness. Mr, Carlyle is 
not at all undecided on this point. 
* Chelsea, 5th February, 1852. 

* Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to understand that 
the Poor-law Association has actually got in motion, and 
determines to proceed strenuously towards the grand object 
of having all the paupers of Great Britain set to employ- 
ment. I inelose you iny subscription, and, along with it, 
my heartiest wishes for your success. According to all 
the notions I can form of our strange time, with its mani- 
fold perplexities, its vague, high-flying hopes, and fearful, 
steadily-advancing perils, this that you have in view is 
precisely the thing needfullest to be done, the first of all 
real steps towards safety and improvement for English 
society, as matters now stand. ‘Till some veritably wise 
and human mode of dealing with that frightful, ever- 
increasing class called paupers is attained, or, at least, is 
zealously endeavoured after by the Government and the 
community, I ean only consider English society as in a 
state of slow continual smoke, every day bringing it nearer 
the state of fame and utter conflagration, into which we 
have seen all other European societies already go, in a 
very tragic manner! ‘This is, and has long been, my 
fixed opinion; grounded on innumerable considerations, 
deeper and less deep, on which volumes might be written, 
and which are of far too extensive compass to be entered 
upon here. 

* One thing may be asserted without risk, and has the 
closest reference to this matter. If free bargain in the 
market, and fair up-and-down wrestle and battle between 
employers and employed, be the rele of labour (which I 
am far from believing it capable of being, except for a 
very limited time, and in very peculiar circumstances) ; 
still more, if new and infinitely mere Auman arrangements 
between employers and employed are—as all men begin to 
surmise, and as many men have long foreseen—an indis- 
pensable necessity for labour, in England as elsewhere, 
then, clearly, I say, in either case, the first condition of 
fair play is, that all paupers be quite climinated from the 
controversy, and carried clear away from it, oué of the 
labour market, and its wrestles and its struggles. This, 
one would think, needs little demonstration. Alas! if 
the pauper were always supported by the rich, especially 
by the idle rich, I could esteem it for the moment a smal] 





— 
matter; but he is supported by the poor, by those 
are not yet quite paupers—whom, with fatal iny; whe 
(and not by his “rates” alone, but by his ed 
by his bad example, by the thousandfold infection te 
every day and hour), he is dragging down into a 
category! It is miserable to consider, The facta 
every idle, foolish man, left loose to become a « 
continually deranging every honest workiman’s - 
then taking shelter in the poor-house at the honest Work, 
man’s expense, then, again, bursting out to produce a 
derangement and confusion—is like the course of an j 
cendiary torch among the peaceable possessions of rae 
kind ; it is mad as would be the course of a fever patient 
left to run stumbling about the streets in these times af 
ours, 

“IT do not mean to say that the subject has no diff. 
culties; nay, that it is not like to be, in practice, beset 
with difficulties, and to lead us, in its ulterior he 
ments, into innovations we are little prepared for at 
sent. I perceive well there is immense work ahead of ys 
in that direction; and I think withal it js high time we 
were beginning it! As for you, who stand yet in the 
first stage of the affair, I conceive your ground to be 


| already very clear, and that by temperate and diligent ex. 


position of your aims, you will certainly gain the public 
support, and probably before long. 

“To an impartial stranger landing among us, as if from 
another planet, it would seem very strange that ther 
could be a doubt about what you propose! He would 
find doubts enough, however, and denials enough, and g 
great quantity of cobwebs to be removed, before he could 
get this axiom admitted; for, indeed, the theories mey 
form about this world, and their political philosophies, 
and sciences, and dismal sciences, make strange work with 
them ; and truly, ‘to a man doubled down, and looki 
backwards through his knees,’ says the proverb, ‘al} 
things are inverted, aud stand upon their heads!’ 

“ T again wish you every success, and bid You use every 
excrtion; and am, sir, yours sincerely, 

“T. CaRuyieg, 

* Archd. G. Stark, Esq., Secretary.” 





THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

A MEETING of the magistrates took place in the 
Armagh Court-house, on Tuesday, convened by the 
Lord-Lieutenant, and presided over by Lientenant- 
Colonel Caultield, M.P. As the doors were closed, » 
report has appeared; but the following Memorial to 
the Home Secretary is given as the nett result of the 
meeting :— 

“ THE MEMORIAL OF THE UNDERSIGNED MAGISTRATES 
OF THE COUNTIES OF ARMAGH, MONAGHAN, AND 
LOUTH, 

“ Showeth,—That a district containing portions of the 
above-mentioned counties has for some time past been in 
a disturbed and lawless state. 

“That a succession of murders, attempts to murder, 
assaults, burning of houses, acts of intimidation, &c., have 
taken place within it, all marked with the same agrarian 
character, and evideutly proceeding from the same secret 
conspiracy. 

“That this secret association possesses the syynpathy of 
many, and has overawed the whole of the population to 
such an extent that the evidence of the most atrocious 
murders, perpetrated in the open day, can hardly be ob- 
tained; and jurors, from whatever class impanelled, are 
too often either disaffected or intimidated ; that the auda- 
city of the conspirators has fearfully increased with their 
impunity; and that the conspiracy is rapidly extending 
into the neighbouring districts. 

“That the sympathy, and yet more, the terror of the 
population, is proved by facts which come under our notice 
daily, and are well known to the authorities—sueh, for 
instance, as au unwillingness to render the common offices 
of humanity to the victim of assassination or outrage, 
and the levy of forced contributions for the purposes of 


| defending agrarian criminals. 





“That while we give credit to the Executive for their 
wishes and endeavours to enforce the law as it stands, we 
declare our strong conviction of its total inadequacy 
mect a state of society never contemplated by British Jaw. 

“That we are persuaded we express the feelings of all 
respectable and well-affected persons of all classes, i 
calling upon Parliament to enact such laws as may protect 
our lives and properties from an intolerable state of inti- 
midation, and crush that secret conspiracy which is ruil- 
ous both to those who suffer from it and to the interests 
of all ranks and classesin the country at large.” 


—— 


Deuicut or Creatinc.—No wonder God made a 
world to express his thought. Who, that has a soul for 
beauty, does not feel the need of creating, and that * 
power of creation alone can satisfy the spirit? W .* 
thus reflect, the artist seems the ouly fortunate man, 7 
I but as much creative genius as I have apprehensiveness- 
— Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossolt. 

SocieTy.—Some persons are thrown off their ot 
when in society ; others are thrown on to pr pr ter 
excitement of company, and the observation of other 
racters, correct their biases. — Memoirs of Margaret Faller 
Ossolt. 
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A large gate of the famons Brighton Payilion was 


= | 
blown down, on Tuesday, upon several persons who had 


MISCELLANEOUS 


held.» Privy Council on Wednesday, | sought refuge from a storm of wind and hail. One 
y of Alderley was appointed Vice-Presi- | woman was killed, two men severely injured, and several 
ae the Board of Trade.. Mr, Charles Barry was | much hurt. 


dent of 
big ae of Thursday announced, that Mr. Layard, 
7 attached ta the Embassy at Con- 


A woman in the Bagnigge Wells Road killed her child 
or Saturday, and then attempted self-destruction. She 
oom Gad Was save d by her husband, who, awakened from sleep, 
who was & ~ who is better known by his discoveries found his child dying from poison, and his wife lying with | 
Ni a has been appointed Under Secretary of | her throat = P 
at Nineveh, ™ ae: A steam-boat ran on to a heap of stones thrown into 
state for Foreign Affairs. the Thames ‘under Blackfriars Bridge, on Sunday. A 
The first ineeting of the piece of her bottom was stove in; but the captain steamed | 
on Saturday. : er | on towards London Bridge. The cabin passengers, who | 
Countess Walewski gave an evening party on Luesday, been kept in ignorance of the accident, learned it first 
aitended by the Duke of | Wellington, s ane of Her | when they found the water rushing in. They all landed | 
Majesty's Ministers, aud various stars ol the fashionable safely at London Bridge pier. The boat filled and sank 


’ , | soon afterwards. 

lady Palmerston, so revow ned in the fashionable and | Mr. O'Connor was on Monday committed to prison for 
diplomatic world for her evening parties, receiv ed a large | seven days, convicted by Mr. Henry, of Bow Street, of | 
company Oo Saturday in Carlton yume’ There were | having, on Saturday, made a disturbance at the Lycewn | 
ditcians of all shades present, and two cabinet ministers, | Theatre, and struck a policeman. Mr. G. W. M. Rey- | 
Re Charles Wood aud Lord Grany ille. | nolds applied to Mr. Henry for a remission of the sentence, | 
Gir James Stirling has been appointed to the vacancy at | on the ground that Mr. O’Connor was known not to be 
the Admiralty Board caused by the retirement of Rear- | of sound mind. Mr. Henry declined to remit the sen- 

| 

| 


Fox Club was hel 1 at Bro ske’s 





| 
Admiral Dundas. Globe. tence, and asked why Mr. O’Counor’s friends allowed hiin | 
Mr. Crompton, amid the warmly express d regrets of | to co at large. | 
his brethren at the bar, left the bench of the Liverpool The dreadful catastrophe at Holmfirth has continued to 
Court of Passage on Saturday. He is appointed to sue- | absorb attention throughout the week. A very large 
ceed Mr. Justice Patteson. | subscription has been raised for the sufferers. Bodies 
Mr, William Calder Marshall was elected Royal Acade- | still continued to be found up to Wednesday. Many per- 
nician on Tuesday, in the room of Mr. William Wyon, | sons who escaped were without clothes. Many families 
deceased; Mr. Richard Partridge, professor of anatomy, | are eutirely ruined. The greatest sympathy has been 
in the room of Mr, Joseph Henry Green, resigued ; and displayed towards the saved. The Wye and the Severn 
Mr. John Preseott Kuight was appointed professor of | rose yery high during the past week, but happily without 
perspective. ; i There have been also inundations in 
The directors of the Royal West India Mail Company 
are about to present Mr. Vincent, th midshipman, with } 
a handsome gold watch, which was made by Mr. Alder- | 


causing loss of life. 


Belgium. 





HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 


We i HO OL Oe, Siena, | 
me see emery p- doswe . Me - 2B a i ml | Tur total number of deaths registered in the metropolitan 
Deters of the Royal West India M il ¢ iain frome ich] districts last week is 1016, being nearly the same amount 
anmnast his sania inthe Asean | fe-b _ =itlohe. bed in the previous week, In the ten corresponding weeks 
: ° | of the years 1842—51, the average number was 1060, 


which, if increased in a certain proportion to the growth 
of population, will become 1166, Last week, therefore, 
there was a decrease of 150 on the corrected average. 

The returns of the last two weeks are not only similar 
in the aggregate number of deaths, but approach nearly in 
the results referred to some of the leading classes of 
In the previous week 215 deaths were caused by 
epidemic diseases, in the last the number was 201; in the 
week the number ascribed to diseases of the 
organs was 176, now the number is 171. 
‘Diseases of uncertain seat,” viz. dropsy, abscess, &c,, 
numbered respectively 39 and 40; and amongst these are 
15 eases of cancer in the former week, and 18 in the latter. 
Tubercular diseases produced in the two weeks 189 and 
206, diseases of the nervous system 105 and 117, those 
of the heart 35 and 46, and complaints of the digestive 
orgaus 71 and 53. 


The Marquis de Jaucourt, Minister of Marine 
Louis XVITT., and formerly peer of France, dic 
seat, in the Seine-et-Marne, a few days ago, aged 

Mr. James Brancker, brother of Sir Thomas Brancker, 
of Liverpool, invited some friends to dine with him on 
Toesday. Shortly after his arrival at home, before the 
dinner hour, he died of apoplexy. 

Lord Dinorben died rather suddenly ou Tuesday, at four 
o'clock, a.m., at Kinmell Park, near St Asaph, Wales, in | respiratory 
his 85th year. He was seized while at dinner on Sunday | 
evening with a paralytic fit, from the effects of which he 
never regained consciousness, 





disease. 
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The Society of British Artists has petitioned the Queen 
for space in the projected National Gallery for 
exhibition of their pictures. 


an annual 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


A gold digging has been discovered in the Isle of Skye, 
and a small Californian fever has cousequently broken out, 
Is not this poetical justice ? . 

> cd me liga > - Spor BIRTHS. 

¢ Governors of the Free Grammar School of King On the 22nd ult., at Munich, the lady of Sir John R. Mill- 
Edward the Sixth, at Birmingham, have erected a fourth | banke, Bart., H. M. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
branch school, which will accommodat: 


potentiary : a son, : 
equal number of girls, at a cost of On Saturday, the 7th instant, at 32, Wilton-place, the wife of 
will be opened early in March. 


Captain H. Codrington, R.N.: a daughter. , 
On the 7th instant, at Putney, the wife of John W. Whitelock, 
The Anti-State-Chnre esoriatic . 1 - ee Esq.: a daughter. ; : : 

. ae Anti State-C hurch A ociation, which has 1; tely On Sunday, the 8th instant, at 6, Blenheim-road, St. John’s- 
eld several large gatherings in the North of England, is, | wood, Mrs. Samuel H. Gass; a daughter. 
we observe, to have its second Met ropolitan meeting on On the Sth instant, at Westbourne-park-villas, the wife of C. 
Thursday next, when three addresses by well K. Grenside, Esq., barrister-at-law ; a daughter. 
advocates of the cause are announced, 








150 boys and an 


upwards of 2000/. It 





known MARRIAGES. 


On the 27th ult., at Kilbrew Church, Robert Eglington Seton, 
Ph -—_—_— — Esq., of the Manor-house, Ratoath, late of the 93rd eee, 

e Oficial Milan Gazette of the 5th states th oe and son of the late Colonel Seton, C.B., to Jane Rebecca, 
number of recruits te I : , ft 4 th states that the daughter of Henry Garnett, of Green-park, county of Meath, Esq. 
tak ecruits for Lom ardy this year 1s to be 8630, On the 28th ult., at Pettistree, in the county of Suffolk, J. 
aken from two classes, those of 1830 and 1831. In Griffiths, Esq., R,N., to Charlotte Ann, widow of the Rev. Harry 
1849 the number of recruits was 80-45 and in 1850 they | Jordan Place, formerly rector of Marnhull, in the county of 
were 7693. fr i ale eee : , . Dorset. ; 

¢ 7698, from one class each year. On the 3rd instant, at St. Michael’s Church, Lyme Regis, Ed- 

From the year 1887 to 1851, inclusive (15 years) ward Walford, Esq., of Clifton,*formerly Scholar of Balliol Col- 
there was advanced ont of tl 3 C lidated | F j lege, Oxford, to Julia Christina, fourth daughter of Admiral the 
3,618,099, lB + onsolidatec wos Hon. Sir John Talbot, G.C.B., of Rhode-hill, in the county of 
1915,0297. 19s. 4d., for the purchase of bullion for coin- 
age, and the repayments for the advances in the same 


Devon, deceased. 
, On the 5th instant, at Bishop Burton, William Henry Parsey, 
period amounted to 3,528,029/. 19s. 4d. 
Two Orders in Council have been issued to the officers 

















ristol, 









Esq , M.D , of Hatton, Warwick, son of J. L, Parsey, Esq,, of 
the War-oflice, to Miss Julia Procter. 
£¢ On the 9th instant, at All Souls’, Lan ag eon 
of Customs, directing that French « . , .. | Maclean, eldest son of Sir J. D. Hamilton Hay, Bart., of Alder- 
the privilere —— I rench authors, &e., shall lnwé | oon to Aan Charlotte, widow of the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
bi copyrig it within Her Majesty's domi- Lewis Bird, H.C.S., and daughter of the late John White, Esq., 
ot and reducing the duties on books, prints, and | formerly Assistant-Surgeon of the 17th Light Dragoons. 
-— published within the dominions of France. tet ut DEASHS. - : me ‘ 
Te P On the 18th of December, at Meerut, Bengal, aged 25, Georg 
a tay ar 1s confirmed that orders had been issued | Arden Franklyn, Cornet in H. M. 14th Light Dragoons, eldest 
P e nanee Office to the Birmingham gunmakers | and beloved son of George W. Franklyn, Esq., Clifton-house, 
or the supply of 15,000 or 18.000 rifle muskets. to be | Clifton, B : ‘ 
constructed on the Minié princiy le ne a : : 25th ult., at Bruges, John Berington, Esq., late Lieu- 
the men reani AMnie principle, Naturally enough, | nel and Deputy-Lieutenant of the county of Here- 
Ps M require an advance in wages, as the new musket | ford, aged 78. 
48 one of a more expensive construction than the old | On the 3rd instant, at Bardwell Rectory, Suffolk, aged 81, the 
There was print ‘¥ Te 2 | Rev. Henry Adams, B.D., rector of that parish above 36 years, 
‘ a$ priuted on Friday a Parl amentary paper, | and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
moved for in the late session, by which it appears that | _ At Milliken, Renfrewshire, on the 4th instant, Sir William 
uce the 6th of April, 1848, th » number of Sty . Milliken Napier, of Napier and Milliken, Baronet. 
ments made in 54 Gove » She BUMDEr OF NEW SPPoiRs- On the 6th instant, at Lewes, Ann, widow of the late George 
the a zovernment departments, was $37, at | Rickman, of Bristol, aged 60. \ 
dean rte of 84,3887. In the same pe riod, 2176 On the 6th instant, at 94, Wimpole-street, Lieutenant-Colonel 
S were abolishec slérinn ae fees" George Paul Le Messurier, Bombay Army. 
amounted to a8 Gagne apm ont ta of which On the 6th instant, at her residence, Clapham-common, Mary 


Ann, relict of the late Edmond Bellamy, +» aged 44, 


| Various subjects were brought before it, 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


It is impossible to aecknow the mass of letters we receive: 
Their insertion is often delayed, owing to a press of reg th 
and when omitted it is frequently from reasons quite 5 
pendent of the merits of the comrauniecation . ; é 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, What- 
ever is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer; not necessarily for publica- 
tion, but as a guarantee of his good faith. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

All letters for the Editor should be addressed to 10, Wellington- 


street, Strand, London. 


| Communications should always be legibly written, and én offe 


side of the paper only. Lf long, it increases the dificulty of 
finding space for them. 


_ SS 


[The following appeared in our Second Edition 
of last week.] 


Pustacript, 


Sarvrpay, February 7, 
The House of Commons sat last night for five hours, 
In reply to 
a question from Lord Dudley Stuart, Lord Jony Rvs- 
SELL admitted that the account given by the news: 
papers of the outrage inflicted on Mr. Mather, in Flo- 
rence, by an Austrian officer, was in the main corrects 
that Lord Granville had ordered an inquiry, which was 
now proceeding ; and that Mr. Mather, undoubtedly, 
had a right to reparation. There was some langhter 
when Lord John Russell said that the Austrian officer, 
judging by the “ shape of Mr. Mather’s hat,” took him 
for an “Italian Liberal.” ' 

In a committee of the whole House, it. was-reselved 
to grant a supply to her Majesty. ‘ 

Leave was given to the Solicitor-Genera) to. bring, in 
a Bill for the Relief of Suitors in the Court of Chan- 

cery. This measure provides for the payment of officials 
by salaries instead of fees; abolishes several offices, 're- 
duces the salaries attached to others, transfers the 
charges for judges’ salaries from the Suitors’ Fund»to 
the Consolidated Fund, and charges only on the former 
the salaries for administrative purposes. 

Leave was also given to Lord Seymour to bring im a 
bill for the better supply of water to the metropolia; 
and to Mr. Mowatt to bring in a bill for the same pur- 
pose. The difference between the two bills consisted 
in this, that while Lord Seymour only proposes to its 
spect and control existing companies, Mr. Mowatt 
would create a local body in the metropolis represents 
ing the inhabitants, and entrust beth the supply of 
water and the drainage to them. Lord Fpmm@rox 
thought that the plan propounded by Mr. Mowatt the 
sounder; but Sir Grorce Grey, while he did not 
oppose the introduction of Mr. Mowatt’s bill, saw 
“ peculiar difficulties” [parliamentary slang] in the way 
of adopting the principle of representation in_ this 
matter. 

A smart discussion then ensued on the ventilation of 
the House, and the hot and cold blasts which found 
their way in there, to the great detriment of the health 
of honourable members. Mr. OspornEe moved that 
Dr. Reid be called to the bar ; and on a division, it was 
agreed to call him, by 55 to 24. Dr. Reid was called 
in and examined. He said that the interior of the 
House was subject to currents of air from every sidé, 
that blow hot one moment and cold the next :— 

“ On the first evening that the House met, doors.were 
torn off in some passages leading to the House, from 
which gusts of air came into the House from every side. 
You might as well ask me to regulate the winds and cur- 
rents of the Bay of Biscay as expect me to ventilate. the 
House, if the doors and windows of the entrances, leading 
to the House are not placed under my control, (Heag, 
hear.) The second difficulty is, that there are numberless 
chimneys surrounding the House, which poison the atme- 
sphere by the carbonic acid they send forth. (Hear, hear.) 
There are torrents of smoke coming into the House and 
its approaches from these chimneys, so that the House 
stands in an atmosphere of carbonic acid.” 

He also asked for “protection against the kitchen.” 
Just now the smells from the dinners were blowing fh 
at every moment. (A laugh.) He was sensible of 
them where he just sat (below the bar) every time the 
door opened. 

These nuisances he undertook to abate in. two,days 


at a moderate expense. 





“ Lord Seymour: What do you propose to ‘do"for 
8007, ?”’ . _ 

“ Dr. Reid: To put the lights on a better footing, We 
ginning with those in the gallery. Secondly, to put’ al 
the chimneys, which at present blow torrents of smoke 
| into the division lobby, on a better footing. Thirdly, té 
| prevent foul air from issuing from the vaults ifto the 
| house. Fourthly, to consolidate the flooring of the pritrt 
cipal ventilating chamber.” 

He then withdrew, and after some discussion, which 
made it very obvious that Government were afraid of 
setting the “doctor and the architect by the ears,” it 
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was agreed that the matter should be referred to Lord 
Seymour, on the understanding that it should be 
brought on again on Wednesday. The House then 
adjourned until Monday. 





In the House of Lords, Lord Matmessvry stated 
that a large quantity of gunpowder had been recently 
exported from this country to the Cape colony, and sold 
to the Kafirs. He asked— 

“* Can no measures be taken in this country to stop the 
further ion of wder from our shores for the 
use of pe pecs enemies ? tahoe that, by the law as 
it now stood, large quantities of ammunition could not be 
exported without permission of the Board of Ordnance. 
Had his noble friend any intention of bringing these ex- 
— to exposure and punishment? He also wished to 

what ~ had taken to prohibit this exportation, 
and whether he knew that arms as well as ammunition 
had been supplied from this country to the Kafirs ?” 


Lord Grey said nothing could be done to stop the 
exportation either of arms or ammunition; but mea- 
sures had been taken by the Legislative Council at the 
Cape to intercept the landing of both, which had been 
completely successful—now it was too late. The pre- 
cautions should have been taken last February, and not 
last November. 


“ He was surprised that this trade should have been 
earried on so long without any attempt of the authorities 
to interfere with it. The commodore on the station had 
informed him that the traffic was now effectually stopped ; 
but he also told him that within the last few months seve- 
ral hundred tons of gunpowder had been sent to places 
along the coast for the use of our enemies.” 


After some conversation on the recal of Sir Henry 
Smith, and law matters, the House adjourned. 





The Times yesterday contained another letter “ from 
a New York correspondent,” respecting Kossuth, of 
great intrinsic interest ; but having for us an additional 
value, as it furnishes more independent corroboration of 
our own views. The letter is dated January 24 :— 


“ The last steamer informed you of the departure of the 
H ian for Cincinnati, and his reception at Harris- 
burgh, the capital of the great State of Pennsylvania. 
We now learn of his departure from that city. He has 
erossed the Alleghany Mountains, reached Pittsburgh, and 
is on his way to ‘the metropolis of the west’—Cincinnati. 
His journey resembles more the triumphal progress of an 
emperor, flushed with victory, than of a poor exile-propa- 
ag of g new political faith... .. He will make, too, 
is ap for material aid, and boldly tell western men 
not only to form associations and clubs everywhere, to 
| agp him money for the Hungarian cause, but to unfurl 
or our home politics the banner of American intervention 
in the affairs of Europe, electing no man to any office or 
honour who will not openly pledge himself to this policy. 
Already a thousand newspapers beyond the Alleghanies 
have declared for him, his cause, and his policy. With 
few exceptions, the western members of both Houses of 
Congress have espoused his cause, and even General Cass 
and Judge Douglass have publicly announced their readi- 
ness to vote for ‘intervention to put down intervention.’ 
This is, doubtless, the prevailing feeling of the western 
States; and, so strong has it become throughout the 
whole country, that the President goes so far in his official 
greeting and private courtesy to the Hungarian, that the 
Austrian Chargé d’Affaires forgets the decorum due to the 
occasion, and says some things and writes others which 
he is notified he can withdraw during the next twenty- 
four hours! .... 
“It is quite possible that the boldness of Mr. Webster’s 


speech may have disturbed the President, and the reasons | 


for this supposition are very clear. After receiving the 
note of the Chargé, the President sent for Mr. Webster, 
who at once demanded that it should be withdrawn ; and 
it was. Concerning the latter fact there is no doubt.” 





The Convocation summoned to meet at York found the 
doors of the Chapter closed! My lord of York has not 
even the courtesy of “ We, John Bird.” “ Ebor” is not 
so polite as “ Cantuar;” he did not send even a Commis- 
sioner. The reason of this is said to be, that of late no 
man has heeded the summons to Convocation. But is 
that any reason why the summoners should not be in 
attendance ? 

Accounts of the terrible catastrophe at Holmfirth, re- 
ceived this morning, are still more appalling than those of 

. The force of the torrent was great enough to 
wash down whole mills, and sweep away enormous engines 
and machinery, like dead leaves. Whole rows of cottages 
and their inmates were also destroyed. The loss of life is 
very great indeed—some say not less than one hundred 

ms drowned. The loss of property is also severe, 
ee estimated at 600,000/, The banks of the reservoir 
were expected to give way. Some of the persons living 
in mills close adjoining had removed "themselves and their 
goods ; about fifty persons were watching on the embank- 
ment. The Commissioners of the Reservoir are, it is 
thought, very much to blame. 
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THE NEW REFORM BILL. 


“A siti to restore the faded honours of ‘the 
Reform Ministry’”’—that should be the title of 
Lord John’s last composition. It has had very 
slight success. If stocks rose a little on Tuesday, 
it was owing to an extensive operation by a well- 
known speculator, but on haat scarcely a 
thought was spared for Lord John’s great scheme 
of national regeneration. Its object was seen 
through at once; and by that it was interpreted, 
without waiting to inspect its various, tangled, 
confused, and unexplained details. Men put italong 
with other recent manifestations of the ‘* Liberal” 
Ministers,—their coming out, once more, as the 
caterers of water-supply ; their revival of extra- 
mural interments; Lord John’s promise of na- 
tional education, for which, he says, the country 
is “almost” prepared; Lord Granville’s “ spi- 
rited,” but safe and pacific note about English 
travellers abroad ; ord Grey’s dismissal of Sir 
Henry Smith, in a despatch showing how all the 
faults of the past are due to poor Sir Henry ; how 
forbearing Lord Grey has been ; and how, at last, 
he sacrifices personal feeling for his country’s 
good. Just on the eve of a critical session, and 
perhaps of a general election, Ministers are 
coming out strong as the benefactors that are-to- 
be of their species. Never have there been men 
so energetic, so reforming, so active, so ‘ pro- 
gressive,” as they will be henceforth, if the 
country will only try them a little longer. 

Critics have been arduously engaged in striving 
to form a definite idea of the Bill, to put it into 
some compact definition ; but you bet + as well 
try to put the fortuitous contents of a carpet-bag 
into a formula. A store of clean apparel, a 
volume of sermons, a Colt’s revolver, a portable 
writing-case, a doll for your friend’s youngest 
girl, and the letters received by the last post, 
might as easily come into a collective name. The 
bill will enfranchise 57. householders in boroughs, 
which must amount to all householders; 20/. 
householders in counties, which must include no 
labouring householders ; ogee of 2/. to the as- 


amount, besides householders already enfran- 


add a skirting of country neighbourhood to some 
small boroughs; it will unite other small 





for members,—already reduced to a legal fiction ; 
it abolishes the oath which excludes Jews from 
| Parliament, and furnishes a form more welcome 
| to Roman-catholie lips. We do not know, while 


throw his water-supply measure, rifle-corps laws, 
reformed partnership, and Bill for the better 
regulation of Chancery, into the same measure, 
and call it at once “A Bill to Save Society, im- 
prove parish administration in certain cases, and 
to keep out the Tories.” 

If he had done so, he might have spared trouble 
to those single-minded critics, who have posi- 
tively been looking for some “ principle” or 
“rationale” in the scheme, and have discovered, 
to their amazement, that it contains neither. 


the word “ principle” pretty often, it is quite in 


always devoid of anything to be called reason- | 
ing. His “reasons” are usually precedents or 
authorities. Nevertheless, there is reason in this | 
great work, attained instinctively : its principle | 











i8, to do as much as possible without disturbing 





sessed taxes, except holders of licences, which | 
will probably enfranchise keepers of dogs to that | 


chised, and payers of 4/. 10s. income-tax. It will | 


boroughs ; it abolishes the property qualification | 


he was about it, why Lord John Russell did not | 


They might have learned that, although he uses | 


an arbitrary sense, as equivalent to “ plan :” just | 
as Mr. Smart, in Horace Smith’s 7'rip to Rams- | . 
gate, calls the beam of the engine “the hydro- | of the Duchess de Berry, who was then a prisoner 
static principle ;” and it is a remarkable part of | in the fortress. M. Leroy was ae to wear 
Lord John’s speeches, that they are almost | 


[Sarurpay, 
any class or “interest.” There j minin 
disfranchisement, a maximum of a as 


meut as will frighten nobody, 

call it by © distinct name ra ocx 
those things wich are defunct—like the Only 
qualification of members. It is the edict A 
law-giver, who desires to be patriotic where " 
can be so without risk or trouble, and who he 
at being great by heaping up a number of little. 
nesses. 

If nobody feels much interest in the Bi 
body feels much disposed to meddle ses 
nobody loves it, nobody fears it. We Ay 
as lucky. It is our principle to rejoice at ey 
measure which favours the franchise for any 
of our countrymen that does not already Porn 
it, and we believe that Lord John’s amusin, Bil 
will really give the franchise a very useful Sr 
sion. We believe it will do more: it will cer. 
tainly extend it to numbers of the working. ; 
who will not rest content while others of the 
same class remain excluded. At the same time 
it will evidently give a much larger extension in 
towns than in the country ; a balance of ¢ 
sion which will be adversely felt by the « Country 
party ;” so that we shall see the nezt extension 
unite in its support the Country party and the 
working class! It is generally perceived that 
the present Bill has no chance of being a final 
measure ; and we regard it as usefully openi 
the way to something larger next year, 

Meanwhile, Ministers will derive from it an 
evident advantage : be the session long or short, 
they will have laid in good store of materials for 
debates, in which they will appear as the cham. 

ions of “reform; and the more they ar 
eaten, the more wil] their chivalry come out. 





A MINISTER OF THE LOWER EMPIRE, 


Tue following brief but stirring biography is in 

active circulation in Parisian society. We have 

reason to believe in its entire correctness. 
Leroy (Jacques Arnaup)— 

In 1820 was serving as lieutenant in the 6thre. 
giment of the line, which at that time went 
the name of the * Legion of the Bouches du 
Rhone.” Where he came from, unknown. A 
passport would have described him thus: Agree. 
able exterior ; the fournure of a “ mauvais sujet" 
of the Boulevards ; an unscrupulous-looking head, 
not destitute of brains or will. 

To make up for the meagreness of his pay, he 
used to dip into the purses of his brother officers, 
and to draw upon the resources of a few old 
dowagers ; a system which he had practised to 
such an extent, that in 1821, when stationed at 
Sélestat, he was expelled the regiment by a com- 
mittee of the mess. 

Betaking himself to Colmar, he contrived to 
worm himself into an honourable family in that 
place, and was on the point of making a capital 
match, but unluckily his character was unmasked 
too soon, and he was obliged to run for it; a feat 
which he performed by jumping on a horse of 
his intended Seite talant. After a few miles’ 
| ride, he sold the horse, and lived on the proceeds 
till he reached Paris. 

A few months later, under the auspices of a 
_ lady of the Faubourg St. Germain, he got himself 
appointed to the Gardes du Corps (Compagnie 
de Guiche), and remained with them till 1828, 
when he was expelled for some misconduct, just 
as he had been expelled the 6th of the line m 
1821. 

He passed into England, and there ran the 
risk of transportation for an assault upon a gitl 
of tender years. Escaping to Paris again, he 
| made his dé#zit at the Théatre de la Gaité, under 
| the name of Florival. He played the “ traitors, 
but with so poor a success, that he soon gave up 
the boards. Next we find him a vendor of fur- 
niture, purveying to the extravagances of men 
about town, and to the ruinous caprices of lorettes. 
In this capacity he acquired a certain reputation 
for sharp practice. It was at this stage of his 
career, in 1832, that General Bugeaud, havin 
heard of the man’s peculiar address, 100 
him off to Blaye, to employ him in the custody 








the epaulettes of an adjutant de place. He did 
the double work of an officer and a spy. As the 
latter, so nice was his surveillance, that he had 
holes pierced in the wainscot of the Duchess 8 
apartments, and even of her dressing-room, 
enable him to follow all her movements. 
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—_—_— . . 
Here fought a duel in the town, with 
Loerog insultéd General Bugeaud, and 

4 


filled his man. ' 
13 eh te service, Bugeaud took him 
js wing to 

pefitti Bs qualities and antecedents, he served, 
i ns distinction indeed, but with the negative 

viamageot partially obliterating his “European” 


rs Bonaparte, after diving down to lower 
jower depths, in search of a ministry of dirty 
gork, found “ thevery manhe wanted’’in the inte- 
resting subject of our present biography, to whom 
he gave the command of a razzia against the Ka- 
ha in order to throw into relief the future 
oo of the coup-d'état. Where the_back- 
was so dark, it was perhaps not difficult 

to get “relief.” And such are the instruments 
of your Saviours of society, of religion, family, 
y, and all other things holy, virtuous, and 


table. ; 
"ur Ministers support the Government com- 

of materials like this man. Well, much 
may be said in favour of adventurers, when they 
are ed in dashing exploits or noble irregu- 
won, but it would be difficult to find any jus- 
tification in the spirit of the French Government, 
and we desire to show that its pees deserves 
none of the consideration which officials claim for 


routine and legitimacy. If our respectable Mi- | 


nisters fraternize with a Government recruited 


from casinos, “hells,” and worse, the English | 


public ought at least to understand the degree 


when it goes to Paris. 





CONTINUED DEFEAT OF THE OPPONENTS 
TO CONVOCATION. 


Yorx rivals Canterbury; ‘“ Ebor” wins the | 


palm in the race of subserviency ; and “ Cantuar” 
sits crownless in Lambeth. We thought that 
Dr. Sumner had succeeded tolerably well as the 
Louis Napoleon of the Church; but Dr. Mus- 
grave has far surpassed his co-primate by a very 


Bird, &c.,” did cause the doors of the Jerusalem 
Chamber to be opened, and suffer bishops and 
archdeasons to sit within. Nay, they were even 
permitted to go the length of talking and pre- 
senting petitions. Dr. Musgrave has not so 
read his er not so understood his duty. 
True, he caused the members of the Convocation 
of York to be summoned ; the writs were plain, 
and not to be misunderstood. But, with a 
display of genius which would have made the 
fortune of a continental Minister in the stormy 
times of 48, he boldly stopped there. That was 
quite a sufficient homage to pay to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution; and amazing as the 
fact is, yet it is a fact, that when the clergy, 


convoked by said writs, appeared before the | 


doors of the Chapter at York, they found them 
locked, and no Archbishop or Archbishop's 
Commissioner within sight, or even within 
hearing! Does not Dr. Musgrave deserve that 
Order of St. Andrew, which the Emperor 
Nicholas did not send to Louis Napoleon ! 

It is well remarked by the Committee of the 
Tondon Union on Church Matters, in their last 

port, in reference to these attempts to silence 
the voice of the Church, that “the exercise of 
such arbitrary prerogative in the case of the 
Church, is the only example to be found in later 
times, and the only one that would now be 


tolerated.” Such is the fact—a fact full of | 


strange meaning. A Town Council Chamber 
locked up by an order from Downing Street; a 
Vestry Room closed by the fiat of a Rector ; 


revolution. But here is the Parliament of the 


Church closed up with scant ceremony in one | 
Instance, and without any ceremony in another, | 
and little is said on the matter. This suggests | 
grave reflections as to what the Church has done | 
m past times, to bring on herself such ignominious | 


treatment even from her own sons. It suggests 
gtave doubts as to whether she has fulfilled that 
mission with which she declares herself accre- 
ited. It lays the basis for a strong opinion, 
that the Church must become far other than she 
8 before she can really be the Church of 

England, and of the People of England. 
Indeed, whether she will obtain those rights 
> which she is most justly entitled—rights which 
i 
choose to claim, but must claim and win, in order 
t she may be honest, entirely depends on 





Algeria, where, in an arena | 





a process—being himse f. “We, John | 


thout a gross neglect of duty, she may not | 


herself. This Contest for Convocation and Sy- 
nodical action is the test of her virtue and fitness 
to be what she declares herself. She may not 


choose ; either destruction as a Church, or victory 
as a Church—that is the clear alternative. 

But so far as the contest has hitherto pro- 
ceeded, we are bound to confess, that the advo- 


| cates of Convocation and Synedical action of a 


Church with a conscience, not seated in the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, but in 
its own representative assembly, have, in every 
instance, decidedly beaten their antagonists. 
While the arbitrary acts of Dr. Sumner, and the 
unmixed contempt of Dr. Musgrave, daily weaken 
their position, the able, temperate, firm, and 
unresting policy of the friends of Convocation, 
not only advances their cause, but raises it in the 
estimation of those who anxiously watch the 
progress of both parties. In London, at least, 
Convocation was acknowledged as a fact ; and in 
York, the weak policy of evasion adopted by the 
short-sighted primate of that province, only 
throws into bolder belief the humiliating con- 
dition of the clergy face to face with their State- 
appointed authorities. And this is a great gain ; 
for, next to emancipation, the best thing you 
can do for a slave, is to make him feel that he is 
not free. 





THE GRANVILLE CAPITULATION. 


“ Crvis Romanus sum” was the simple form in 
which the Roman, wheresoever he went, claimed 


- , i ity ial protection; and it 
of licence which Downing Street allows to itself | the immunity of on — P . “- 


was the boast of Lord Palmerston that the same 
declaration, “‘I am a British citizen,” should 
secure protection to our countrymen; but Lord 
Guauellis repudiates the boast. It is well that 
travellers should be aware. In his note to the 
diplomatic representatives of England in Vienna, 
St. Petersburg, Frankfort, and Paris, —— 


| to expel foreign refugees from this country, Lor 


Granville touches upon the threat that the acts 
of such persons will be retaliated upon English 
travellers ; but, instead of simply declaring that 
he will see right done by his countrymen, he 
limits the vindication to what he calls “ unoffend- 
ing” English travellers, and concedes an unde- 
fined right of taking “ exceptional measures of 
srecaution” against ‘ suspected” English travel- 
is. Our countrymen, therefore, will have to 
consider well in which category they must be 
classed. Here is the phrase— 

“ With reference to the intimation that exceptional 
measures of precaution may be taken against British 
subjects travelling abroad, Her Majesty’s Government 
cannot complain if, while insurrection is raging, or its 
flame is scarcely extinguished, foreign Governments 
should take precautions against suspected English 
travellers.” 

As Lord Granville has volunteered this obliging 
information to the police of Russia and Austria, 
it becomes desirable for Englishmen to consider 
what makes them “suspected” or “ unoffending,” 
according to the local interpretation. Mr. 
Mather, we presume, is de facto to be considered 
a “suspected” man; and one would like to know 


| what he did to earn that distinction in quasi- 


Austrian Florence. In Naples it is obvious that 
Mr. Gladstone would be “ rs pen and if he 
go to Italy again, he must “ look out for squalls.” 
Clearly Lord Granville wont answer for him. 


| We complained of Lord Palmerston for only 


protesting, but Lord Granville declares by antici- 
pation that he wont even “ complain! By 
the way, Lord Palmerston would evidently be 
“ suspected ;” and if he travel in Austrian land, 
he is to expect no championship from the late 


: | Vice-Preside he Board of Trade and Com- 
either of these acts would create a small | Vice-President of the Be 


missioner of the Exposition. On the other hand, 
it is evident that Lord Granville would be 
reckoned among the “ unoffending,” with Lord 
Grey, Mr. Mac Farlane, Lord John Russell, Sir 
Francis Head, and Lord Derby. 5 

Lord Granville declines to expel foreign refu- 
gees, and he uses a peculiar argument. An asy- 
lum, he says, has been freely given to all pe, a 
and “ it is obvious that this hospitality coul 
be so freely given if it were not so widely ex- 
tended ;” a profound remark, which is rendered 
intelligible by the explanation that— 


“ Monarchical Governments might object to Repub- | 


lican refugees, and Republican Governments might ob- 
ject to Royalist refugees; and it would be difficult to 
defend such hospitality, which would then be founded 
upon favour, and not upon equal laws.” 

Make us expel patriots, says the Glass-House 





Not | 


Commissioner for Foreign Affairs, and we may 
be called upon to expel runaway princes—Bour- 
bons, a or Braganzas argument 
must strike home; although foreign courts will 
hardly understand the diffioul 

distinction. If we may credit the Sun, however,— 
an organ not strongly opposed to ministers,—the 
Commissioner for Foreign Affairs has been able 
to show that the inconvenience to which a vulgar 
national freedom exposes our court is only super- 
ficial. French and Hungarian refi , it is re- 
ported, have been sent away from England, and 
“ the third batch” went off last week! How is 
this? The explanation is, that they are paid to 
go; they have 4/. a head, besides every “ comfort,” 
and they are furnished with a cab if they are late 
for their ship. Such are the assiduous attentions 
of our government! It may be asked, whence 
comes the money for this purpose? English 
tax-payers—most of whom, just now, would pro- 
test against any such subservient evasion of the 
expulsion pomt—would like to know who fur- 
nishes the subsidies for carrying out Austrian or 
Napoleonic ideas ? 


The 


ty of making the 


When the rulers of nations take to the practice 


of buying off danger, they expose their coun 

to disgrace and still ee danger than they 
avoid. Thus paying dangerous Frenchmen to 
go, we may be visited by Frenchmen, not refu- 
gees, in much larger numbers, in hopes that they, 
too, may be paid to go; and if we judge by ap- 
pearances in high quarters, we might look in 
vain for an AZmilius to throw his sword into the 
scale. The Russell-Granville policy, it seems, is 
to protect foreigners, nay,even to pay “ suspected” 


Frenchmen here; but to advertise a licence for 


foreign Governments to treat Englishmen how 
they please, without any payment at all. “ Civis 


Romanus sum” used to be a shield of immunity : 
“‘T am an Englishman” now conveys, gratui- 


tously, a shooting licence to Gaul, Goth, or 


Vandal. 





STATESMEN AND JOURNALISTS. 


Ir were ungracious to deny that the leading 
journal has, in reply to certain escapades of the 

ouse of Peers, very nobly and erfully vin- 
dicated the dignity, and avenged. the sincerity, 
of English journalism. The Times has not only 


asserted, with a force and precision of 


worthy of itself and of the theme, the rights and 
duties of the English press, but the rights and 
duties of the great institution itself, which, 
wheresoever it breathes an uncorrupted air of in- 
dependence, has ever been found the most zea- 
lous and effectual guardian of a nation’s liberties. 
What a free press is, and what it has to do, can- 
not be too strongly, too distinctly, enforced. To 
Lord Derby’s snarling assumption, that as, in 
these days, it aspires to share the influence of 
statesmen, so also it must share in their respon- 
sibilities, the Times has admirably replied, by 
denying that the press “is bound by the same 
limitations, the same duties, the same liabilities 
as statesmen. The p es and duties of the 
two powers are constantly separate, generally in- 
dependent, sometimes diametrically opposite.” 

Separate, indeed : for while the one lags feebly 
in the rear, the other is ever foremost in the van- 
guard of Opinion. 

It were, indeed, to degrade this mighty organ 
of civilization, to seek to lower it to the easy 
level of Lords Grey and Derby's “ statesman- 
ship.” On such terms, England would as readily 
dispense with a subservient press, as with the 
chartered incapacity of official Downing-street. 
Political and social progress would be reduced to 
safe Whig dimensions, secret diplomacy made 
absolute, abuses palliated or dissembled, not 
hunted out and exposed; reforms dallied with, 
not encouraged and advanced; ugly questions 
burked, not driven into the saints of populations, 


| and thrust upon the scrutiny of governors! It 
| would be to enervate and enfeeble the national 
| life, to impoverish the life-blood of a le in a 


medicated atmosphere of reticences and collu- 
sions. 

Let Statesmen play their ambiguous game. 
The press has other ground to bane 2 other du- 
ties to fulfil, other work to accomplish, endued 
with all the strength of undiluted principles, and 
with all the sincerity of uncompromising convic- 


| tions. Broad and open as the day, keen and 


searching as the air we breathe, should be the 
tone and spirit of a free press. For what is it 
but the explicit standard of the realized thought” 
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of the community? To be faithful to its task, it | 
will express that thought unflinchingly. In any | 
— so cultivated, and yet so far from per- | 
fected as our own, thought is not one and uni- 
form, but many and diverse. To get at the sum 
of what society knows, and feels, and thinks, is 
our collective effort. The greater our freedom, 
the higher our responsibility : inseparable the | 
duty and the right. 

We maintain, then, that it is the glory of the | 
English press to have denounced fraud, violence, | 
and usurpation, and not, “ with bated breath and 
whispering humbleness,” to have babbled about 
good intentions in the face of detestable acts ; to 
have not seen law trampled upon, justice out- 
raged, religion parodied, genius ostracized, opi- 
nion silenced, a whole nation beggared and en- 
slaved, without a burst of such honest indigna- 
tion as England feels, civilization demartls, and 
humanity re-echoes. If our freedom make us re- 
sponsible to governments for moderation, how 
much more does it make us resporisible to na- 
tions for a fearless, outspoken sympathy. If 
that only true and lasting peace which we all de- 
sire is to be finally won, it will not be by the 
duplicities of statesmen, but through the commu- 
nion of peoples; and to this brotherhood, what 
can more effectually contribute than the sense 
that England, happy in her isolation, is not sel- 
fish fn her oneness, but that she has a national 
heart, to feel for the sufferings of nations, a voice 
to denounce the crimes of princes, a liberty to 
consecrate to the liberation of the oppressed. 
We believe and know that this frank wid hearty 
friendship of the English press has done more 
than any treaties to unite the future destinies of 
France and England. It was only a few weeks 
since that one of the purest writers among our 
French brethren said of England, with a sigh of 
gratitude :—‘“ There remains the isle of Delos. 
France is no more the land of light. England is 
henceforth the country of Humanity.” 





THE RHEUMATIC “OLD NOBILITY.” 


A TERRITORIAL aristocracy is the mainstay of a 
nation, says a distinguished political theorist,—it 
is the source of chivalrous spirit, the exemplar of | 
high-minded patriotism, the hereditary leader of | 
the people against the enemies of the state. 
“* Let laws and learning,” writes another prac- 
tical philosopher, of the same school,— 
“ Let laws and learning, arts and commerce, die, 
But leave us still our old nobility.” 


And although that process of extinction would 
restore us to the Middle Ages, something is to 
be said in favour of the proposition. If an old 
nobility, however, has lost the influence which it 
has so ample opportunity of making and retain- 
ing, it must be that it has lost its virtue. A no- 
bility should be quick in honour, bold in act, 
open-handed to dependents. A nobility that 
preaches the “buy in the cheapest and sell in 
the dearest market” doctrine; that is the one 
super-excellent ce in vacillation; that | 
truckles to victorious baseness,—that nobility is | 
one which has trodden off its own spurs, broken its 
sword, stained its escocheon. 

Of all adventurers to challenge the resentment 
of an old nobility, Louis Napoleon is the most 
conspicuous. The post he holds is his by no 
right of birth; he attained it by disloyalty ; he 
holds it in defiance of right. What, then, makes 
the sons of our “old nobility” succumb to him ? 
Why does Stanley of Derby ery “Hush!” to 
English indignation, lest the slelabinst take 
offence? It was not in that spirit that his an- | 
cestress, the illustrious Countess of Derby, de- 
fended the little domain of her house against 
Fairfax and all the troops of the Parliament ; 
stood out for royal right, even after despair had 
seized every other in the land; and was the last | 
to yield, as she had been foremost to lead. She | 
did not quail before the English Commonwealth. | 
Has the spirit of the house of Stanley sunk below | 
the level of that brave woman—so low, that a | 
son of her line counsels his countrymen to hold | 
their peace before a French usurper? It was 
not in that spirit that John Russell won his 
peerage and the Earldom of Bedford: he had no 
objection to take Frenchmen in the field, what- 
ever the odds; and has he transmitted the broad 
lands of Woburn, a name, and a title, without 
the spirit that won and sustained them? It sur- 
prises Englishmen to see a minister, who does 
not forget the dignity of his kinsman William, | 
even in adversity, os bears the very name of | 


| is there ; 


John Russell, speaking fair to the disloyal 
Frenchman whose enthronement is a standing 
defiance against the laws of the Commonwealth, 
of inheritance, and of chivalry. The race of 
Grey, in the direct line, has not been so busy in 
history, and yet we remember how ‘the first 
Earl,” recent as his earldom was, “ stood by his 
order” in the proudest spirit of old; and not a 
man believes that he, if he had lived, would have 
truckled to the traitor because he was strong. 
“Our old nobility ?’—It should be, sans peur 
et sans reproche: but it has grown used to re- 
proach in a base tenacity of place, when to hold 
place was mean; and now it confesses that it 
stands in fear! 

Crecy and Poitiers, Agincourt and Waterloo, 
are avenged. Our old nobility” begs off another 
trial of its mettle. 

What has happened to it? Is it possible that 
an old nobility may be foo old? Seareely ; in- 
deed, our oldest families, with some few excep- 
tions, like that of Courtenay, are new compared 
to some of Europe, which are lost in the Middle 
Ages, or even dimly penetrate beyond. But it 
may have grown sickly ; and that we suspect is 
the fact. It has been coddled, and the virtue 
has gone from it. The old nobility has had its 
Dalilah, its Armida, its Circe ;—for all ages and 
climes have the false enchantress ; and do we not 
call her “ Civilization” ? 

The historian will couple with that remarkable 
manifesto the curious scene in the House of 
Commons on Friday,—the ‘ knights of the 
shires’ and the burgesses, the lords, soldiers, and 
other gentlemen, who sit to represent the people 
of England, busy cross-examining the worthy 
Doctor, whose duty it is to moderate the at- 
mosphere for them—to make thema special atmo- 
sphere. They keep an oflicer, the lambs! on pur- 
pose to temper the wind to them! The very breath 
of heaven is, literally, *‘ doctored” for their use. 
And even yet it visits their cheeks too rudely. 
One-gallant officer complains that he still feels a 


| draught here and a clull there; another knight 
| of the shire feels inclined to faint with the heat ; 


and a third finds his squeamish stomach turned 
with the smell of dinner. Even in that Lower 
House there are sons of our “old nobility ;” the 
very namesake and descendant of Jolin Russel 
and it is necessary that care should be 
taken of them. Although they are most of them 
old enough to go out, whether their mothers 
know it or not,—although the maid-servant does 


| not go to fetch all of them home, with something 


warm to wrap them in, they supply the want: 
Honourable House is its own nurse, its own 
anxious mother ; and the neglectful Reid is called 
to account for the whiffs of undoctored air that 
elude his engines,and intrude as strangers into the 


House. He confesses—breezes have entered, 


| dinner smells have violated the sanctity of the 


place ; but, he ayers, it is all through Barry. 
Yes, the potent Commons have engaged a 


| builder to build them a house, and a doctor to 


doctor the winds within it; but, despite the 
majesty of Parliament, treating the House as if 
it were no better than a child put out to nurse, 
builder and doctor having fallen to loggerheads, 
and while they are squabbling, astray zephyr occa- 
sionally gambols among the affrighted Members, 
and dinner comes between the wind and our old 
nobility. At last the forgetful doctor is had up, 
and called to account before the assembled Com- 
mons, before Europe, before history,—the same 
Europe and the same history that hear, with 
amusement, the sons of our “ old nobility” hush- 
ing up the frank English voice, lest it provoke 
the Frenchman, draw upon us ugly war, and 
force us again to meddle with villanous salt- 
petre. 


EDUCATIONAL FRANCHISE, 


Lorp Joun lowers the borough franchise from 107. to 
5/., because education and intelligence have, he presumes, 
extended in a corresponding ratio; and in the equation of 
intellect you may now measure the faculty of choosing a 
member by 5/. 
might be worked. 


Ou this basis very interesting sums 
If 5/7. represents the power of estimat- 
ing a Parliamentary candidate, what sum will indicate 
the power of discerning right from wrong? If 5/. carries 
the power to detect the right man for a legislator, what 
sum will give the power to know your own interest, or 
your own mind; what will determine the faculty of pro- 
nouncing on a correct actor, or deciding on a picture; 





Sawly teld them, that we 


hat the ability of sel 

what express the ability of selecting a proper wif 
) § ©, OF the 
right medical man for your case ® 7a 


Payment to the assessed taxes*is another Money test of 


intelligence, but zof payment of licence taxes, Why not? 
If occupying a house is a proof of ability, surely Managing 
a public house is a still more decisive proof, $ 


But it is evident that the mo: 


ane pee irendgap Wey test is not eartied ty 
its full applicability: if paying 57, rent proves clevern 
how much more does the getting off the Payment prove | 
: ove | 
Why not make pass 
ve ake passin 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Court convey a richt to my 


If you are for an intellectual test, 


Simple-minded people chject to this money text, ang 


We do not 
1 atest which would hot 
You might, to be sure, examine candi. 
l , if Satisfactory 
answers were given to questions such as—“ How to divide 


want a direct test of intellect or education 
see how they could conceive sucl 
be open to abuse. 


dates for the franchise, and pass the claim 


cight gallons of oil into equal parts, with an cig! 

cask, a five gallon, and a three gallon 2” or, “ when. 
length of the ship, and the height of the main-inast, to 
find the captain’s name.” But candidates might cram 
for these qualifications as they do fora surgeon’s diploma 
or university honours; and might frandul utly arrive at the 
We believe there is no test 
of intellect like the money test, but why make it the paying 





captain’s name by * coach.” 
of money. “A fool and his money are soon parted,” 
Decidedly it should be receiving money, or getting won 
without payment. If 2/. assessed taxes indicate the Par 
liamentary answer, how many handkerchieves Should en. 
franchise an Artful Dodger ? bee 


HISTORIC 


PARALLEL, 
Dedicated to the Saviour of Society, 
(By an English Sym patha er, not a Leer nor un Decoré,) 


Le cloricux mot de Pavie 
Jusqua’d la corde était usé : 


Le Redempteur de la Patrie, 


Napoleon, l’a retourne : 
Et, fors Uh 


mmeur tout est sauré. 


BALLOT BABBLINGS OF BYGONE DAYS, 


Wuat atime Lord John’ Some * 


used to liken those 


ideas take to ripen! 
years ago, a wilty contemporary 
ideas to a pear, and to exhort people to wait while the 
; but nobody then fully appre. 
prospective satire: it has taken 
twenty years to develope the force. 


suid pear should get ripe 
ciated the force of the 

‘Twenty years ago, at 
Torquay, on the 15th of September, 1832, Lord John 
Russcll the landlords of this 


country should prestune npon their power, should presume 


spoke as follows :—* If 
upon their terrible position, to compel men who have 
of their votes as 
mere servants of these landlords, I must tell them, and 


entered into no such barg: 


n to dispose 


shall resent it, and other mea 





sures must follow. .. Great as 1 apprehend the inconve- 
niences of the Bal/ot may be, convinced as L am in my 
own mind that it is no light matter, aud that no slight 
danger would be entered on by adopting the vote by 
Ballot, yet if it come to this, that I must either adopt 
or that I must see the tenantry of Eng. 
at elections contrary to the feelings and 


s ch a4 ined 
land ranged 
wishes of themselves, I should have no hesitatioa—I 
should have no doubl—I should renounce my prevow 
opinions, and I should at once adopt the vote by Ballot.” 
And there is uo ballot yet in Lord Reform 
Bill No. If. He is keeping it for Reform Bill, No, IIL, 
which he contemplates for the year 1872; for it does take 


John’s 


his ideas such a time to ripen ! 


Cervantes, Morirre, SHAKESPEARE.—These men 
were all alike in this—they loved the natural history 
of man. Not what he should be, but what he is, was 
the favourite subject of their thought. Whenever 4 
noble leading opened to the eye new paths of light, 
they rejoiced; but it was never fancy, but always fact, 
that inspired them. They loved a thorough penetration 
of the murkiest dens, and most tangled paths of natures 
they did not spin from the desires of their own special 
natures, but reconstructed the world from materials 
which they collected on every side. Thus their in 
fluence upon me was not to prompt me to follow out 
thought in myself so much, as to detect it everywhere 5 
for each of these men is not only a nature, but a happy 
interpreter of many natures.—Jlemoirs of Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli. 
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to rea t i 
dversar} MILTON. 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY AND THE PORT 
ROYAL LOGIC. 

§m,—Mr. Thomas Spencer Baynes has favoured 
the public with a new translation of the famous Port 
Royal Logic, for which every English student of rea- 
soning is his debtor. Besides a body of rare know- 
ledge not before accessible to the ordinary reader, Mr. | 
Baynes’s admirable introduction mentions many an- 
terior logicians of interest, from which we see thiat 
some curious historical omissions have been made by 
the most eminent of modern Oxford writers on this 


subject. 
Dr. Whately, indeed, disclaims, in his work on Logic, 
any intention of presenting a Aisfory of logical writers, 


but he does profess to give “a rapid glance at the series 
down to the present day, and of the general te ndency 
of their labours.” Yet, after mentioning Boethius, he 
cites merely Bacon, Locke, and Watts; and the 
is left with the impression that these are the only 
noticeable logicians of modern times.* 

Following, however, the Introduction of Mr. Baynes, 
we find that this “rapid glance” been 
wider and more particular. After hear 
from Mr. Baynes of such men as Laurentius Valla 
and Ludovicus Vives, whom Mr. Baynes describes ss 
men of really independent thought. Thomas Granger, 
“preacher of God’s Word,” wrote a book of note in 
1620. The grandfather of Sir Kenelm Digby pub- 
lished a work previously, in 1589. Abraham France 
in 1588, and Zachary Coke in 1654, both English 
gentlemen of Lincoln’s-inn and Gray’s-inn, were, it 
appears, authors of works on Logic, “ able, curious, 
learned, and of considerable scientific value.” 

But the student of limited means of research is very 
much interested in discovering that there existed, two 
centuries ago, a French Whately—one Antony Arnauld, 
aman who did so much for Logic, and wrote so many 


1) 


reader 


might have 


Boethius, we 


memorable things thereupon, that it is not possible to 
estimate the essayist of the Encyclupadia Metropoli- 
tana relatively, without understanding the chief an- 


thor of the Port Royal Logic. 
of Dublin, the essayist above referred to, 
Arnauld. ; 

The hopeless rigidity which had fallen on the science 
of Logic—the puerility of its examples 
of the vulgar and exaggeration of the learned, are 
main points which Archbishop Whately notices; and | 
scholars regard him for the ability with which he cor- 
rects the errors, animates the illustrations, and mode- | 
rates the pretensions of the science. It would, how- 
ever, have interested m my to have been told that this 
had been done before for the French people; that 
Antony Arnauld had recast the same subject with a 
vivacity of criticism, freshness of illustration, and 
withal a human sympathy, which redeemed logical 
science from contempt, and placed it on a level with 
the advancing philosophy of his time. 

It has escaped me, upon several examinations, if Dr. 
Whately mentions the Port Royal Logic at all. Cer- 
tainly the name of Arnanld is omitted in his “series 
of logical writers.” It is not possible that Archbishop 
Whately was unacquainted with him. Aldrich, whom 
Whately 80 often quotes, mentions him, and Aldrich is 
the only older Oxford writer whom Mr. Baynes remem- 
bers tothave alluded to him. Coincidences of illust ration, 
as well as spirit, seem to suggest Dr. Whately’s ac- 
quaintance with Arnauld. In Book IV., chap. iii, § 1, 


— 


Yet the Archbish p 
is silent about 


the contempt 


* Professor Boole 
2000 writers on logic 
Aristotle to the present 


lately remarked that more than 
are recorded from the days of 
time, 


| ambiguous 
| brilliant as this. 


Whately remarks :—*“ Inferring and Proving are not 
two different things, but the same thing regarded in 
two different points of view: like the road from Lon- 
don to York, and the road from York to London.” 

Arnauld expressly says, (Part IV. chapter ii., of the 
Port Royal Logic,) that “the two methods of analysis 
and synthesis differ only as the road by which we 
ascend from a valley to a mountain, from that by 
which we descend from the mountain into the valley.” 

Whately signalizes his Logic by taking a great 
sceptic, and trying his strength upon him. Arnauld 
did the same thing in his Logic. The analogy is re- 
markable. 

Arnauld, in his first Discourse, observes, in relation 
to Montaigne, the Hume of France, that after Mon- 
taigne had said that the Academics were different from 
the Pyrrhonists, inasmuch as the Academics maintained 
that some things were more probable than others, 
which the Pyrrhonists would not allow, Montaigne 
declares himself on the side of the Pyrrhonists in these 
terms:—* The opinion of the Pyrrhonists is bolder and 
much more probable.” To this, Arnauld quickly adds:— 
“There are, therefore, some things which are more 
probable than others.” In Dr. Whately’s refutation of 
Hume, turning upon an illicit process of a major and 
middle term, there is nothing half so 

Were this the place to enter upon the subject, many 
other remarkable points of similarity between Whately 


and Arnauld might be shown. But I continue the 


| instances which warranted the mention of Arnauld’s 
| name by, his eminent continuator in our day. 





although the maxims of rhetorical wisdom to be met 
with in Arnauld’s Art of Thinking are matchless. For 
a Propagandist, there is no wiser teacher than Arnauld. 
Any rhetorician will warn you against the errors of 
ignorance, but Arnauld warns you against the errors of 
honesty. To mean well is the soul of all the virtues ; 
but good intention by no means implies infallibility or 
rhetorical wisdom. For the friends of progress there 
is no better practice than the study of Antony Arnauld 
and St. Augustine, whom he quotes. 

Another point touching Arnauld is not less inte- 
resting to the logical controversialist. Mr. Samuel 
Bailey has published awork on the Theory of Reasoning, 
in which he denies the validity of the celebrated dictum 
of Aristotle (so emblazoned by the Archbishop of Dublin), 
as the universal principle of reasoning. Mr. Bailey 


| proves his ease by adducing other principles on which 


Dr. Whately, perfectly familiar with his subject, | 
which he has stated, restated, and it appears revised | 


eleven different times, undoubtedly presents us with 
happy formulas of expression. 
most prominent perhaps of his realizations, he tells us 
that the function of logic is to exhibit reasoning in 
such a manner that the validity of an argument shall 
be evident from the mere form of the expression. 

But is this comparable in suggestiveness or instruc- 
tion for the student, to the reduction of the general 


In one instance, the | 


laws of syllogism to the single principle of the Port | 


Royal Logic (Part III. chapter x.), that “one of the 
premises must contain the conclusion, and the other 
show that it doe s so?’ 


The student of Whately has his attention drawn to | 
many able, and is also entertained with some trivial, | 


to Logic, combated with gravity by his 
Grace, while in Arnauld are to be found profound 
objections, which pass unnoti¢ed. The opening of the 
third part of the Port Royal Logic contains this pas- 
sage, alike admirable for its penetration and candour— 
“It may be doubted whether Logic is really as useful 
The greater part of the 


object ions 


as it has been supposed to be. 
errors of men arises much more from their reasoning on 
false principles than from their reasoning wrongly on 
their principles. It rarely happens that men allow them- 
selves to be deceived by reasonings which are false, only 
because the consequences are ill deduced; and those 
who are not capable of discovering such errors by the 
light of reason alone, would not commonly understand 
the rules which are given for this purpose, much less 
the application of them. Nevertheless,considering these 
rules simply as speculative truths, they may always be 
useful as mental discipline ; and further than this, it 
cannot be denied that they are of service on some occa- 


| sions, and in relation to those persons who, being of a 


lively and inquiring turn of mind, allow themselves, at 
times, for want of attention, to be deceived by false 


| consequences, which attention to these rules would pro- 


bably rectify.” 


reasoning (he says) really proceeds. He shows that only 
the first Figure is referable to the “ universal” dictum, 
and that the other figures really have dicta of their 
own. When Mr. Bailey had drawn out these dicta he 
found that for fwo of the figures the same thing had 
been done in the Port Royal Logic two hundred years 
ago. Mr. Bailey’s objections to the Logic of the schools 
is not founded upon ignorance—his knowledge of it re- 
moves him from that suspicion ; his criticism does not 
proceed from prejudice—his character disproves the 
possibility of that supposition. On these points Arnauld 
was the precursor: he was, it appears, a master of his 
subject. Not only did he deserve mention, but his: 
work was the work which especially demanded it. 

One might here say—why do not philosophers like 
Bailey, who have the rare capacity of thinking as the 
wise think, and at the same time talking as the common 
people talk, take some precaution that the people shall 
gain access to their works? Instead of this, they pub- 
lish with some one of whom the people seldom hear, and 
at a price which they can never pay. The love of 
logical studies has passed over to the people, but any 
eminent work upon the subject, excepting Archbishop 
Whately’s er Lessons in Reasoning (as the 
schools taught it), of Which few_working men know 
anything, must be obtained on loan and copied. And 
this 1s often done, But to sit down after the day’s 
work in the mill is over, to copy, by a low fire and a 
diin candle, at a late hour—though eminently creditable 
to scholastic devotion—is conducive neither to eyesight 
nor health. 

As an exposition of the Logie of the schools, 
Whately’s works are above all praise. No one capable 
of reflection, practised in study, or of any expe- 
rience in comparison, will have any other feeling than 
that for the services of that eminent 
divine. 

The point of interest to your correspondent, however, 
is this. The student of logic, with any love for it, 
wants to know all about it. His faith in Whately 
shaken, by finding points of so much importance over- 
looked, and persons of so much celebrity ignored, he 
knows not what may remain behind. Sir William 
Hamilton is often spoken of as being the historian of 
Logic. In Mr. Augustus De Morgan’s controversy with 
him, De Morgan spoke of him as being the “ best able 
of any to furnish information on questions of this 
kind.” If any of your correspondents could say whe- 
ther Sir William has published the history often an- 
nounced from his pen, or whether any accessible work 
of a like nature exists, it would confer a benefit on 


of gratitude 


| your correspondent, and on many of your readers 


This passage has the merit of stating the case of | 


Logic as it stands now in the estimation of the critical 
public after two centuries of controversy. 

Of the like nature is the opening of chapter ix. 
(Part IIL.) “It must be confessed,” says Arnauld, 
“that if there are some to whom logic is a help, there 
are many to whom it is a hindrance ; and it must be 
acknowledged, at the same time, that there are none to 
whom it is a greater hindrance than to those who 
pride themselves most upon it, and who affect, with 
the greatest display, that they are good logicians ; for 
this very affectation, being the mark of a low and 
shallow mind, it comes to pass that they, attaching 
themselves more to the exterior of the rules than to 
good sense, which is the soul of them, are easily led to 
reject as bad reasoning some which are very good, since 
they have not sufficient penetration to adjust them to 
the rules which serve no other purpose than to deceive 
them, because they compreliend them oniy imperfectly.” 
The man who, two centuries ago, could write thus 
about Logic, deserved some notice at the hand of an 
author who has put forth his strength upon nameless 
critics and trivial objectors. 

In Dr. Whately’s sketch of the rhetorical writers, no 


among the working class, who have been inspired with 
a love of the study without finding any corresponding 
provision for its satisfactory gratification. 

G. J. HoryoaKe, 








In Dr. Travis’s last letter, for “ self-regarded,” read 
“ self-regarding ;”’ for “‘ disease,” read “ decease ;” for 
“in operation,” read “ inoperative.”’] 

W. H.W. We have no room for the translations he 


pr poses. 





Horacr.—-Horace was a great deal to me then, and 
is so still. Though his words do not abide in memory, 
his presence does : serene, courtly, of darting hazel eye, 
a self-sufficient grace, and an appreciation of the world 
of stern realities, sometimes pathetic, never tragic. He 
is the natural man of the world; he is what he ought 
to be, and his darts never fail of their aim. There is a 
perfume and raciness, too, which makes life a banquet, 
where the wit sparkles no less that the viands were 
bought with blood.—Memoirs of Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli. 

Action v. Tuoovenut. — A moment of action in 
| one’s self, however, is worth an age of apprehension 
| through others; not that our deeds are better, but 
| that they produce a renewal of our being. Memoirs of 


mention is made of his great Jansenist predecessor, | Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 
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Literature. 


——— 
Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and poli Lera hey 
mnake laws—they interpret and try to entorcet .— Edinburgh Review. 


Worrny, perhaps, of a passing mention in the literary gossip of the day, 
is the foundation of a new club, which may end, as so many before it 
have ended, in utter insignificance, but which may also grow into celebrity, 
and have a history of its own. We allude to the. lieLpinc Cus, the 
members of which, limited to fifty, are drawn from various classes,— 
authors, artists, guardsmen, lawyers, actors, M.P.’s, noblemen, and 
* clubable men,” as JoHNSON called Gotpsmirn. Like the old clubs 
of Jounson’s day, this is meant ouly as a meeting of wits. A weekly 
dinner and an evening lounge comprise, we believe, the whole of its ob- 
jects : it is for those who like wit combats, not for bachelors in want of a 
luxurious home. 





Tue prospectus of a new literary journal is before us, The Scottish 
Atheneum, which is to make its appearance on the Ist of March, and to 
continue every fortnight. Until the journal has actually appeared, it 
may be idle to offer remarks upon its scope and purpose, yet we cannot 
refrain from making two friendly suggestions, to be weighed and treated 
according to their worth. The first suggestion is, that instead of imitating 
the Atheneum, the new journal should depart as widely from it as possible, 
in construction, in purpose, and in tone. A journal should have its own 
individuality ; the more it resembles another, the less need there is for its 
existence. If Scotland wants an A‘heneum, there is an excellent paper of 
that name ready to hand. Give Scotland a new journal, and there is 
** ample room and verge enough” for as many as can be invented ; but we 
greatly doubt if new writers, without a new organ, will find a public, 
Scotland is not, intellectually, so separated from England as to need an 
Atheneum of its own, that shall be a copy of the English journal. One 
great and important feature we can at once indicate, as sufficient to give a 
distinctive position to the new work, and our second suggestion has refer- 


ence to it. The Atheneum and Literary Gazetie both eschew politics and | 


religion, a limitation of the jeld of literature which seriously detracts from 
their value, although it gives them a distinctive position. Let our Scottish 
friends boldly resolve to open the arena of discussion; let them treat 
polities and religion in a high, serious, and abstract spirit, with generous 
recognition of the diversities of parties, and magnaminous disregard of 
what is called “ consistency,”—not tying down contributors to any pro- 
gramme of settled minutiw, but allowing latitude to individual thought, 
and making the general tendencies of the journal sufficiently broad and 
coherent to counteract any special divergeney ;—then indeed they may 
stand a chance of creating a powerful organ. We anticipate the answer : 
Politics and Religion are too agitating for the calm amenities of Literature, 
—people who can come to no agreement on the two former, will shake 
hands over the latter! That answer is specious, and not sound. You 
cannot separate literature from the two great and serious influences; or, if 
you do so, Literature is a summer holiday’s amusement, and no more. 

The objection is sometimes made to us by sincere, but short-sighted 
well-wishers, who regret that the Leader should risk its suecess, by the 
introduction of religion. ‘ Newspapers,” we are told, “are not the 
proper place for religion.” We presume to think otherwise. Wherever 
we cast our eyes, we see social life inextricably interwoven with religion, 
which is everywhere an animating Impulse, or a formidable Obstacle. In 
Science, in Art, in Literature, in Morals, in Politics, we can sound the 
bottom nowhere without touching religion. At the three typical events of 
life—at birth, marriage, and death,—at the cradle, the altar, and the 
grave, we are confronted by this religion, which you would have us pass in 
silence! If newspapers have not to treat that grave and all-embracing 
subject, their object is contemptible. 

In the Rambler: for this month, there is an article by a French bishop, 
on the propriety of journalists treating religious questions. We have only 
to replace the word catholic by spiritualistic, and the following passage ex- 
presses our views :— 


‘*Tgnorance in religious matters, and indifference, its inevitable result, are un- | 


doubtedly the two great plagues of our day. Now it is certain that in the present 


state of things there is nothing better calculated, in the long-run, to remedy the | 
evil in the masses of the population than religious journalism. Without it, the | 


greater number of catholic questions would no longer be even mooted in the world, 
whereas in consequence of its existence they are necessarily studied ; in the first 
instance by the lay editors, who may probably make a few blunders at starting, 
but who, needing as they do the countenance of the clergy, will soon take care to 
make themselves competently acquainted with such subjects ; they will be studied, 
in the next place, by the lay subscribers to these journals, who, venerally speak- 
ing, would never have the resolution to open a theological work, but who will 


willingly give their attention to some occasional theological discussion introduced | 


into the columns of a journal ; they will even be studied by lay writers inimical 
to religion, who being sometimes under the necessity of engaging in dispute 
with the religious periodicals, would expose themselves to the morti 
making gross mistakes if they did not study their adversaries’ doctrines.” 

If our objecting friends will consider the matter for awhile, they will 
see that it is not our introduction of religion, so much as our introduction 
of religious views at variance with all shades of orthodoxy, which prompts 
their council. The Times, the Chronicle, the Standard, and the Noncon- 
formist are not told to forbear from touching religious questions; then 
why should we forbear ?—hbecause our beliefs are at variance with esta- 


vation of 





M4 . . . = 
blished churches? Caution might whisper such a thing, btit Conpiess 
disdains to lend an earto it! Other creeds have their orgart; the Leader 


is the organ of a creed which is, more or less consciously, the creed 


: sais ; of y, 
numbers (we will not say the majority, lest it be held as boasting) of a 
thinking minds of Europe—a creed which, rejecting all the forms of “i 





vealed religion, is yet able, in all sincerity, to respect those forms because 
. . . . , . . . . ’ 
| of its cardinal principle. We hold that the religious sentiment is the 
same in all wen («liffering only in degree), and the intellectual forms, 
; Fa ee ; . r 
dogmas, which that sentiment may accept, are nothing more than the 
| efforts of the Intellect to explain the great mysteries all feel and none can 
| penetrate: this man accepts the Swedenborgian explanation, that man the 
Mahometan ; this man the Pantheistic, that man the Calvinistie; yet, after 
| all, each is forced in humility to own that God is inscrutable! We, jn the 
ai . . ? 
| Leader, act upon that conviction; because we believe God to be inserut 
| able, we distrust all theologies that pretend to be more than the formulas 
of a faith which, though ineradicable, is not capable of intellectual proof 
We may, without vain boasting, app val to our treatment of antagonists jy 
| proof of the respect with which we view every conviction, no matter how 
| opposed to ourown. <A sarcasm may escape us now and then, a phrase 
| more bitter than becomes philosophy may sometimes be flung at an ab. 
| surdity ; for we have no immunity from error, and fall short of our own 
| standard, like other men; but on great occasions, and in the general con. 
| duct of discussion, we appeal to our readers to decide whether we have not 
| uniformly upheld and practised the principles of full religious liberty? 





Prato tells us how, at the grand banquet given in Olympus in honouw 
| of the birth of Venus, the guests were startled by the appearance of g 
woman, pale and wan with hunger, who stretched forth her hands, im. 
ploringly for food. Her name was Poverty. Before the birth of man she 
was; and—if we are to believe Job’s comforters, the economists—she 
will live till the end of time. That the “ poor shall not die out of the 
land” seems to many a consolatory creed, and nothing can surpass their 
angry scorn of those who indulge the fond hope of extirpating the evil of 





pauperism. That poverty and misery have always accompanied man is an 
historical fact ; that they always and inevitably must do so, is a prophecy 
we refuse to accept; though M. Carne, in an able article in La Revue 
des Deux Mondes, endeavours to convince us of its truth, declaring it to 
be a ** fundamental law of human nature” —’tis 
“ Destiny unshunnable as Death,” 

Looking at human history as we do, the prophecy seems singularly un 
warrantable. That Want should have checquered the lot of ignorant man 
is conceivable enough; doubtless the chimpanzee, prowling through the 
woods, is sometimes hard pushed for food, and the lion grows lean and 
irritable upon insufficient nourishment ; but that man should never be able 
to control his destiny by forethought and conquest over Nature—that his 





| science and care should not provide against famine, over-population, and 
| the inequalities of fortune, that is what we cannot helieve ; if it be Utopian 
| to hold such views, be it ours to deserve the name of Utopists ! 
fact of Want being a terrible reality there is no gainsaying, has foreed re- 
ligious optimists to reconcile it with their ideas of benevolence. But to 
them all reconcilements of that kind are facile. St. AUGUSTIN was one 
of the first; he escaped the difficulty by a bold assertion—‘ God has 
willed that we should all bear our burdens: the burden of the poor is 
want, the burden of the rich is wealth.” This is one way of equalizing 
burdens, certainly. The burden of w -alth—whose back is too weak to 
bear that? Whom do we find anxious to unburthen himself of it? 
Something of the same intrepidity of sophism we find in a recent work 
by a Dr. Duncan, ealled God in Disease; or, the Manifestations of 
| Design in Morbid Phenomena,—wherein he undertakes to point out the 


| 


Curious it is to notice the sophisms of optimism in this matter. The 


* contrivance” and the “ Divine beneficence” of disease! That a man 
should ever have stood by the bedside of patients, should have walked the 
hospitals, and seen the lingering life-long sufferings consequent upon some 
accident resulting from no crime greater than that of stepping on an un- 
observed piece of orange-peel, and then deliberately attribute these suffer- 
ings to the “ contrivance” of a “ Divine beneficence,” is, to our minds, & 
| most painful evidence of the moral and mental perversion which current 
religious dogmas effect. 





HISTORY OF THE WHIGS. 

History of the Whig Ministry of 1830 to the Passi ug of the Reform Bill. By John 
Arthur Roebuck, M.P. 2 vols. John W. Parker and Son. 
Anxiovs as we are to respond to the natural eagerness of curiosity on the 
part of readers to know ‘all about” Mr. Roebuck’s new work, which 
seems to have been delayed, in order to appear at the very moment when 

| expectation sits high in the air,” and public feeling. agitated by the 
hopes, fears, and scorns suggested by Lord Jolin’s new Bill, lends to these 
volumes the interest of a pamphlet,—anxious as we are, yet the reading 
faculty being limited, and the demands thereon almost unlimited, we call- 
not this week venture on an estimate of the J/istory of the ys. | Miqistry, 
certain scruples—popularly discredited—about not having read the work 
preventing us. Only two-thirds of the first volume have as yet been 
mastered, and we must content ourselves this week with an extract or 80. 
The History does not, as we were given to understand, come down to 
the present time ; it ceases with the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832, 








and the author only contemplates bringing it down to 1834. There are 
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‘n this limitation. It will not coerce the author into dry and | correct word) a rollicking air, which completely won the hearts of the exciteable 
sdyantages } of important episodes, but willenable him to treat them | peasantry whom he sought to move, and over whom he indeed raled with an abso- 
pref fonmer of the fulness necessary to a thorough enjoyment of his- | Inte despotism. With the catholic priesthood he had also great influence, and 

th somet giving him space and breathing-room, the reader travels | their aid obtained and continued his extraordinary power over his uneducated 
tone er onals of his country without fatigue, and with profit. No- | countrymen. When speaking of the priesthood, or to a priest, the demeanour of 


Fra 14,1852.) 





cn abridgment so ill as history. Mr. O’Connell, indeed, was so deferential as to appear a perfect prostration of mind 
But to our purpose : we open with this and body to ghostly dominion. His strict observance of the forms of his religion, 
u 


the fervour of his outward piety, won the confidence and esteem of the Lrish catholic 
clergy. They believed him a true and obedient son of the church—they trusted 
him, and finding him endowed with great ability, they, in their turn, followed and 

, ody tik tok ; ' | supported his political agitation, This mutual confidence was greatly promoted by 
ieader of the English people. He was not a rapid learner, but pore continually | the character of Mr. O’Counell’s piety, in which terror played no common part. 
He was ever ready to listen to the exposition of new ideas, and though | Subject to the influence of strong passions—of undoubting faith, but also liable to 
slow to understand and appreciate their truth and importance, | fits of despondency and fear, he was just the mau to be an active and useful instru- 
| ment in the hands of an astute and grasping priesthood. In most cases in which 
| an alliance takes place between a layman and a priest, there is a lurking mutual 


PORTRAIT OF SIR ROBERT PEPL. 
J. in his political career, committed great mistakes; he was 
+. Robert Peel, in his politic: | great ; . 
vi nt from the very character of his mind, peculiarly fitted to be a potent 
neless, : 





vi 


t them, 
caer sm he was always prepared to entertain and discuss them. His 


1ies, too, were with the nation, and not with a small dominant 
droge i in this he was pre-eminently distinguished from the Whig 
,om nan he throngh life opposed. They may rule for the nation, but they 
pwrrwirs by a clique. If they are liberal sometimes in opinion, it is because to 
be 80 suits their party purposes. If they ad ypt a ne " idea, it is for the same im- 
mediate end. They refuse to be associated with any but their own peculiar set, 
and deem no one capable of conducting wisely the affairs of the nation, unless he 


| distrust, which, spite of every art and disguise, betrays itself from time to time. 
| But in the instance of Mr. O’Connell no such distrust seems ever to have arisen on 
| either side. The priests of his church were too sagacious to fail in accurately 
| appreciating the extent and character of their power over his mind. They knew 
his weakness and their own strength; they had no fear, consequently, when aiding 
| him to acquire power over the peasantry ;—becanse they were sure that this power 
soe feel He was great enough to perceive and appreciate worth | would never be employed to diminish or even to check their own spiritual influence, 
4 n ling. e was great enoug ercelve al appreciate wo . “ lie an . 7 a 
othr the wisdom to receive instruction even from opponents, and candour | Spmeared te ess, el ve elle did echt ey eaality and eontdenee 

: ’ a : . : | — A uaeee a 
to acknowledge the obligation. 7 hus oe went on to we ar. ree ren, Me be | O’Connell; and great advantage resulted to both parties from this alliance. The 
nation to which he belonged, never ' outrunning, and seldom, \ -o y not , = ; benefit which Mr. O’Connell received from the priests he amply repaid by the many 
years, lagging much behind the national mind. Had his intellect been of a bolder political services which he rendered to the whole of his catholic countrymen. 


be allied to their own party, and thus born to dominion. Sir Robert Peel had nune 


iginal east, he would probably have been a less successful minister, as ‘ : q f 
and more original ‘ “ He was a skilful lawyer ;—thoroughly acquainted with the character of his 
countrymen, and ready at all times to aid them when subject to accusation by the 
government, or quarrelling among themselva&, They who have witnessed his conduct 
on criminal trials and at Nisi Prius, describe him as unrivalled in the dexterity 
with which he managed a jury ; while those who have heard his legal arguments 

> é > y >} 3 j } speak 5 as As ‘sic skill. ~ 
it, But the pioneer who prepares the way is not he who reaps either the imme- before the judges in Dublin, speak of them as model of forensic skill. The con 
pes : . A ’ : dic I'scoveys | trast betyeen his manner on these different occasions proved his marvellous versa- 
diate benefit or honour resulting from his labour. The philosopher who d'scovers | ( & ‘ : ‘ 
truths, and collects the evidence by which they are eventually established, | tility, and ought to have prepared the House of Commons for his admirably appro- 
an he ~ t to have his reward in the reverence and gratitude of po terity, and | Priate demeanour, when he first appeared before them, as the one great representa- 
p ent to have Ins rew: in the reverence ¢ rT% J OS y,° ih . 2 , 
must be conte! , : » a. é rey +, | tive of Roman-catholic Ireland. He was at all times a finished actor, and could 
must be satisfied with the consciousness of the real value and importance of his | on 
Tea But the statesman, to be useful, must be powerful; and in a govern- | #Sume, or throw off at once and completely, any part he chose. The familiar 
scoveries. U 1e statesman, to be useful, st be powe 3 é a govern- " . y : 
le and among a practical people like the English, the safest course for buffoonery, the sly fun, the coarse, nay almost vulgar but really artful pathos and 
ment Ti hgpeape ls meer let ah eh were ape iie fies , | sarcasm of the counsel, on the circuit, whether defending a prisoner in the Crown 
a reforming minister, is never to be before his age. Let him not be obstinately . ; ae : ‘ 7 : 
. . ar . randy r 1 carefally and Court, or engaged in a cause at Nisi Prius, were all entirely laid aside, and suc- 
wedded to any views or opinions—let him be ever ready to hear, and carefully anc . 4 
Ally Visten, to all sides of every question—bat let him religiously abstain ceeded by asimple, grave, and even polished demeanour, when in Banco he had to 

, . all sides of every 1estion—bu v 1Zwious é i “ > - . b P 
po. pier Merrie : v4 4s il the public thoroughly | @tgue before the judges of the superior courts. And this subdued but still natural 
from appropriating, or assenting to any mn vel conce ption, until the public thoroughly sat a he j * 

: “TP > Son tn his fife. erred i manner, how different was it from that of the fierce demagogue, the impassioned 
understands, and earnestly adopts it. Sir Robert Peel, twice in his life, erred in “e : > . 

; , : he ( ): RRS: *ttod hi accuser of his country’s oppressors, who led the vast assemblies which attended the 
being too munch of a laggard, and upon the Catholie question so committed him- r = “a iP + 4s 1 oO his ¢ he s 1 vel in hi 
— Teer ff P ; in silence a meetings of the Catholic Association ! n this arena he seemed to revel in his 

self, in opposition to emancipation, th it no road of decorous retreat was open to ie . “ 1 P his feeli 
hi He indeed broke through the trammels which his party connexions had | freedom—to throw away restraint—to give up all command over his feelings—to 
ol y A which his ow ms te its } dl taterially strenethened. The lesson | ™2ke himself, indeed, his passions’ slave. But amid what appeared his wildest 

which his ¢ 1 ingenm lad maternaily streng ned. SS ‘ ae ° ° . 

crested, and whic ‘ ; - | ravings, he was ever truly master of himself ;—assuming the licence of an unbridled 
| tongue, under the guise of an overbearing indignation ;—making his passion an 
excuse, when it was, in fact, the pretence—he forced others really to feel the 
| indignation, of which he exhibited only a finished imitation. In the House of 
| Commons every trace of the ranting, rampant demagogue entirely disappeared. 
In the whole range of rhetoric difficulties, nothing approaches that of appealing 
successfully in the House of Commons to any romantic sentimentality. All who 
have been accustomed to address various assemblies of men, must have discovered, 
that appeals to passion, generous sentiment, romantic honour, are generally grateful 


in that case he might often have proposed reforms before the nation was prepared 
to receive them, and thus have diminished his power as a minister, while earning 
the renown of a philosopher. His chief danger, however, was from an opposite | 
marter. On two momentous occasions he lingered too long in the ancient ways, 
and was too tardy in following public opinion. He ran no risk of being ever before 








was severe, and, to a mind so sensitive as his, must have been exquisitely painful. 
The effect, however, was, in the end, greatly conducive to the superiority to which, 
in a few years afterwards, he attained. He was made a new man by the trial and 
suffering to which he was thus subjected, and although upon the question of Par- 
liamentary Reform he again committed the same mistake—-that false step was not 
without its advantages, as he was thers by enabled to rally around him the frag- 
ments of the old Tory party, and by their aid to win his way again to office and to 
power. His conduct during his last adininistration, though it gave offence, never 
to be forgiven, to some of his immediate partisans, made him the most popular 





a 








shitter end thé mninet Gowérfal statesman known tn Encland duce the Gavs of the | F to simple and: unlettered audiences, That as the audienee becomes composed of 
frst Willinm Pitt, The nation had confidence in his prudence ; they believed him | men of a more finished education, of a larger experience in the ways of men, just 
sincerely anxions to promote the welfare of his country, and to have real sympathies | the same degree all such passionate appeals become distasteful, and therefore 
with the industrious millions of our people. There was a feeling, every day grow- | difficult, not to say impossible. The taste becomes more fastidious—the feelings, by 


ing stronger, that he was destined to be t 


he people’s minister; that he would be worldly contact, more blunted—and suspicion more ready and more quick-sighted. 
ce COPE S Phidias > wale v i > * * 
able, by means of } opul wr support, to which at 


leneth he could alone look for aid, | “hat would make an assembly of peasants weep, would probably send the House 
ri . Te Ae af Pi ; . . rick 3 ») s clog’ - , Og > © cake ai ‘4 , oe iti , of m 
to depart from the rule by which the whole government of the country had hitherto | of ¢ preepere to sle Pp or would keep them awake simply by exciting their conte pt 
ile altel exclusively in the Wants of the aristocracy. and to wit upon the | and disgust. Mr. O’Connell knew this well, and further, he was aware that the 
ace exclusivel 1 Lhe nas Oo t * aristocra , an ) TLITE Ue) 56 
ao * . + Ee err $4 assembly into which he entered, when he entered the House of Commons, was as 
Treasury bench a really national administration—one in which the practical sagacity ; sae : a _ - 7 . 
; seas o , + . oa, snr | Courageous as fastidious. That it was as difficult to excite their fear as it was easy 
and the multitudinous interests of the mercantile, manufacturing, and labouring 6 , P - 
disad bold ‘have 3 sitathete. hin Weel eck endear ta Ge Geisated ha | to offend their taste. To bully them he knew was dangerous—to frighten them 
i uuld have representatives, who wou 10t ¢ zt ithe degradk ia- ’ : Saal 
: ee PI impossible—to persuade them out of their former convictions, almost hopeless ; but 
to amuse and interest them—to command their attention and respect by wit, 
| knowledge, clear and forcible statement and accurate reasoning, and sometimes by 
rare and felicitous and finished touches of passionate argument, to excite and 
to be the ultimate mission of Sir Robert Peel, the nation looked with cager expecta- almost convince them,—all this, he was oe) oro within the power of a great 
‘ a z : ifthe as . : orator Proudly conscious that he could aspire to this high calling, with a calm 
tion to his future career. He rose in their affections in proportion as he lost the a . a Peake : , 
: : . self-possession he applied himself to his last most difficult task of conquering the atten- 
favour of his party, and he never was so powerful as when by that party he was at ] ; cap : " 5 
“a . Sar nf "e : tion—the respectful attention—of an adverse House of Commons, and—succeeded. 
last scouted, and deemed to be for ever dismissed. But, unfortunately, this hope | © gon sm : : 
was not to he fulfilled. and the intensity of the national sorrow upon the death of “ That Mr. O’Connell’s powers were of the highest order cannot be denied— 
Sir Robert Pex ’ os bad . * a al a ‘ that few men have had opportunities of rendering great services to their country, 
» Rave Gj ‘e so numerous and happy as he had, is also certain. It must however be confessed 
a bitter and hnmilj that his great ability and glorious opportunities were of comparatively little’ tse 
been succeeded making us more acutely feel the loss we sustained, when, by an | either to himselfor others—and that few have so long and to such an extent engaged 
untoward fate el te pee sy e 1 ra 1 away.” the attention of the world, and have passed away, leaving so little behind them by 
| which they can be worthily remembered. 
| To assume the manner, and employ the language that would please a particular 
PORTRAIT OF O'CONNELL. | assembly, and contribute to the attainment of a given end, was no difficult task for 
“Tn the history of mankind there have been few instances of a power so extra- | so finished an actor as Mr. O’Connell. But to be observant of the truth—to 
ordinary as that which Mr. O'Connell now exercised over his countrymen. He | sacrifice selfish purposes—to withstand the popular prejudice that created his 
was himself thoroughly an [rishman—endowed with many great powers—wanting | power, required a mind trained from infancy to obey the dietates of the exalted 
many qualities, without which no man can be deemed really great. Of a | morality fitted for a free people, and which among them alone can bs found 
commanding presence, gifted with a beautiful and flexible voice; also with great Unfortunately for his fame and the happiness of his country, Mr. O’Connell was 
quickness, versatility, wit, and the power of compressing a long argument into a | tainted with the vices produced by that dominion against which he reared a gallant 
short and epigrammatic sentence—he seemed formed by nature for the very part | front. The slavery that he attempted to vanquish, had exercised its baneful influ- 
Which the peculiar condition of his country called upon him to enact. His early | ence over hig own mind, That carelessness respecting truth which always attends 
education had given his manners something of an ecclesiastical smoothness when in | the slave’s condition, deformed the mind of him who was destined in oné renitirk- 
society of gentlemen—more particularly English gentlemen; but when ad- | able instance to overcome the very tyranny which marked with ignominy the race 
dressing his own countrymen, he could assume (perhaps reswme might be the more | to which he belonged.” 
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tacter of ministerial lackeys, but as independent and equal colleagues ; not receiv- | 
ing office as a favour, and holding it upon sufferance, but taking it as a right, and 
retaining it, not in accordance with the will of an exclusive clique, but in obedience 
to the wishes and command of the nation. Entertaining the hope that such was 








fof the extent of those expectations which 
had thns been unhappily frustrated. Every succeeding year increases our regret ; 
i nee of the inefficiency of those by whom he has 





Side by side with this may be placed the 
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Many of our readers will remember the absurd opinions current at the 
time, in the form of objections to the Duke of Wellington as Minister, as- 
suming that a great soldier could know nothing of the work of a Minister: 
Mr. Roebuck has a pertinent reply :— 

“No man can be a great soldier unless he possess great administrative talent, 
and this talent is more likely to be brought forth, and fostered by the business of 
war, than by the management of cases at Nisi Prius; yet because of his habit of 
speaking, the lawyer is deemed capable of governing, while the soldier, whose life 
is spent in action and not in talk, is considered unversed in what are called the 
civil affairs of state. The training of the Duke of Wellington was however of a 
much higher character than any which ordinary statesmen, or soldiers, or lawyers 
can hope to enjoy. In India, and in Spain and Portugal, he led armies and he 
governed nations. To feed his armies, and to keep the people for whom he was 
nominally engaged, obedient and favourable to his cause, he was obliged to bring 
into action all those great qualities of mind which are needed for the practical 
government of mankind. Every intricate question of finance, the various and 
perplexing operations of trade, the effects of every institution, commercial, politi- 
eal, of law and administration,—all had to be understood, weighed, watched, and 
applied, while he led the armies of England, and in fact governed the people 


made him familiar with every operation of government ; and the peculiar relation 
in which he stood to the people of Spain and Portugal, and their various rulers, 
called into action every faculty of his mind, and made him profoundly skilled in 
the difficult art of leading and controlling men of all classes and of all 
characters.” 


Here is an amusing passage, worth keeping in mind during the present 
debate :— 

“ The real party move respecting reform was made by Lord John Russell, who, 
on the 23rd of February, asked for leave to bring in a Dill ‘to enable the towns 
of Manchester, Leeds, and Birminghay to return representatives to serve in par- 
liament.’ A more harmless change Saanot be cenceived—and while harmless, it 
had every appearance of fairness and reasonableness. Half-a-dozen members, even 
if elected by universal suffrage, would not have changed the real character of the 
House. The landed interests would have still been undoubtedly dominant. The 
votes of Gatton would alone have neutralized those of Birmingham, and thé&majority 
would still have obeyed the commands of the small number of proprietors, who really 
returned the House of Commons. While the reality was thus to be unchanged, 
an appearance of fairness would have been gained of infinite service to the posses- 
sors of this mighty monopoly. They would on all occasions have been able to 
point to these popular representatives when any attack was made on the composi- 
tion of the House. ‘ Who can say,’ they would have triumphantly asked, ‘ that 
the large towns are not represented—look at London, at Leeds, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol.’ If to these, Glasgow and Sheffield had been 
added, this question would have proved a serious and lasting obstacle in the path of 
all succeeding reformers. Fortunately, the opponents of reform were short-sighted 
and timid. They feared the proposal, because it was a change. Any alteration 
they dreaded, because thereby the prestige of an unalterable, inviolable nature 
would no longer have attended on the House of Commons. ‘ Once begin,’ they 
exclaimed, ‘and we do not know when there will be a stop!’ The medley of 
reasons for opposing the motion was curious and instructive. Lord Sandon opposed 


| that of not praising where praise is not due.” It may not be 


| necessary to give pain by dispraise, but it is always necessary to alway 
| from false praise. When the reader next rises to propose the h abet 
some ripened mediocrity in the chair, let him check, if possible rae, 
geration of * public speaking,” and try the effect of honest truth . © exag. 
he takes pen in hand, to speak through letter or through periodical of : 
friend’s book, let him try the effect of the eloquence of conviction of hi 
heartily where he heart ily admires, stating clearly what he does not vom 
After this, we may give Sir Robert Peel's astonishing and } _ 
fronted eulogy on George IV. :— razen. 
“* Posterity will regard his late Majesty as a sovereign who, durin 
tained the honour and advanced the glory of England, and who during the 
period of his delegated trust, or of his reign as sovereign, never plete. 
wished to exercise, a prerogative of the Crown except for the advantage of is 
people. Iam not overstepping the bounds of sober truth when I state nae 
Majesty was an enlightened friend of liberty, that he was an admirable judge br 
liberal patron of the fine arts; and J can from my own personal experience S 
that his heart was ever open to any appeal which could be made to his benevclene 


War, main. 


| and to the saving of human life, or the mitigation of human suffering,’ ” 
of Spain and Portugal. The vast combinations needed for his great campaigns, | 





MARGARET FULLER. 
Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. By R. W. Emerson, and W. H. Channing. 3 vols, 


In many respects a book of singular interest. Margaret Fuller inl 
life of such importance that the world demanded an account of it yet the 
world will accept with pleasure this unasked gift; for a strange picture 
of American life is here presented, and a strange woman fitfully ap 
on the scene. ieee 
Margaret Fuller was a Boston Corinne. There was something in he 
writing, and much more in her conversation and general bearing, which 
lent itself to ridicule. She had the faults and affectations of the * strong. 
minded-woman’ and ‘ emancipated female.’ She was pedantic, sveget 
nasal, unhandsome, and affected; but underneath that very unattractive 
exteriorlivedatrue and noble heart, aquick bright mind, a generous yearni 
afternoble life, andacultured intelligence, whick threw their fascinationsover 
those who ie yvached her, so that she created for herself not only a circle 
of admirers, but a band of true and hearty friends. Such personal ag. 





quaintance as we had with her was limited to a single evening spent in 
her company at Carlyle’s ; the impression we received from such superficial 
contact was by no means favourable, as may be gathered from what has 


| just been said; we feel bound, however, to add that the nearer glimpse of 


| her character these volumes give us, have altogether deepen 


ad piv and cor- 
rected that superficial appreciation, and made us aware of her worth; nor 


| is that appreciation less warm, we hope, because the om a pm we made 


it by moving an amendment in the words of the resolution brought forward by | 


Lord John Russell himself in a previous year, and by which it was proposed to 


| the latter class. 


transfer the franchise from places convicted of bribery and corruption to certain | 


large towns. This plan had been many times proposed, and had as often been 
defeated either in the House of Commons or Lords. Lord Sandon, and apparently 
on that account, moved once again to adopt it. He objected to the present plan of 
Lord J. Russell, because it had no defined limit: ‘If you give the franchise to 
Leeds because of its populousness, why not also to Sheffield, which is already more 
populous ?—why not to any other town which may hereafter become so? But if 
you still go on, you will increase the numbers of the House of Commons, already 
too great.’ He therefore proposed the oft-defeated plan of exchange. Mr. ‘Twiss 
opposed both the original motion and the amendment, because he considered them 
both an infringement of the acts of union with Scotland and Ireland. Lord Vatle- 
tort opposed the motion of Lord John Russell, because he saw that noble lord's 
name in the minority on Lord Blandford’s motion. In such a case he judged of 
measures by the men who proposed them. Sir George Murray was determined to 
give his vute against the plan, spite of his having adinitted the catholics, and spite 
of his willingness to transfer the franchise from corrupt to incorrupt places, first 
because he did not like increasing the numbers of the House, and next because he 
was afraid of introducing a demagogue influence which might sway their determi- 
nations. Mr, Wynn feared increasing indefinitely the numbers of the members, 
and considered that if there was anything sacred in the union with Ireland, it was 
that the proportion of representatives then established should be maintained in 
favour of the weaker party. He therefore opposed the original motion. It would, 
he said, ‘ totally change the character of its representation, (viz., of the House,) 
and would render it more tumultuous, and less adapted for business than it is 


now.’ »” 


Before quoting the passage to come, we wish to place a remark on the 
strange lingering of the barbarian nature which may be traced in the lying 
spirit of eulogies. Not only do many critics write fulsome praises of 
works they do not admire, and of men whom they despise, Put high, 
honourable, and official people, placed by fortune above suspicion of cor- 
ruption, conspicuous in their lives for their attachment to what is manly, 
straightforward, and dignified, even they will condescend to lie, and he 
unblushingly, to an unblushing audience, when called wpon to express a 
mublie opinion of the man whom they perhaps abhor, as well as ag 

Tow is it that the statesman is as timorous of speaking his real opinion, 
and desirous of disguising it under a cloud of grandiloquent eulogy, as the 
literary critic is of telling the celebrated Mr. Jones that his novels are 
nauseous, or the powerful Mr. Smith that his verses are unreadable? It 
is because both retain that barbarian tendency to lie, which only high 
moral culture can eradicate ; because both are afraid of truth as dangerous, 
and would rather utter what is not only a lie, but what they know will be ac- 
cepted as such by all who hear it, than simply abstain from sfeaking at 
all. For itisa fie to give false omeey- “Among the smaller duties of 
life,” said Sydney Smith, “I hardly kno 


upon her seems to have been far from flattering, as recorded in her account 
thereof. There is, perhaps, an extra source of interest we derive from 
the very lesson the book teaches of the danger of harsh and hasty judg. 
ments. Many natures show their gayest, sweetest aspects first—they wear 
their graces “in compliment externe ;” other natures present a rough, 
unamiable husk which must be broken through, and then the de 
found sweet, wholesome, worthy preservation. Margaret Fuller was of 
Her vanity was not simply colossal, it was arrogant and 
offensive ; and it obtruded itself upon you till you resented it. People 
when they came to know her, ceased to be disturbed by her ‘“ very moun- 
tainous ME” as Emerson, who knew and loved her, calls it; but at the 
outset it was exasperating. Indeed—and her friends here bear testimony 
—her surface faults were repulsive; but her deeper nature contained a 
kernel such as justified the love and sympathy she met with. 

Another source of interest is in the materials afforded to the student of 
character. Margaret Fuller had a great reputation in America, as Rahel 
had in Berlin and Northern Germany ; but that reputation is in no sense 
justified by her published writings. This biography may help us to a clueg 


| It frankly confesses that her power lay rather in conversation than in 





| 


writing; and dwells with enthusiasm on the charm of her manner, the 
influence she exercised over those who approached her, the wit, the 
glancing imagination, and the stores of culture so prodigally flung by her 
into conversation; all which ean be accepted as in the main accurate 
enough. Do we not all know some brilliant talker whose pen has never 
justified the promise of his tongue? Have we not quite recently seen an 
illustration in John Sterling, whose talk was of the finest, but whose works 
“* were writ in water” ? 

The distinction we take to be this: In the fine writer we have Intellect 
disengaged from the Emotions, and dealing freely with its subject with 
such mastery as is given to it; in the fine talker the Intellect moves in 
alliance with the Emotions, and deals with its subject, not according to 
the demands of the subject, but according to the impulses of the feelings, 
so that instead of mastering the subject, the talker is mastered by his emo- 
tions; he gives utterance to what he feels—if he feels strongly, he com- 
municates that to us—we have little time to scan and scrutinize his reasons, 
we are captivated by an image, startled by an epigram, puzzled by a para- 
dox, borne down by eye, gesture, voice ; we quit him Dcciel, delighted, 
with a sense of his power; we speak of his brilliant talk, and if we try to 
remember anything he said, it seems so poor and insignificant, that we 
should as soon think of quoting it, as of presenting the rocket-stick to one 
who had never seen the climbing splendour of the rocket in the night air. 

Fine writers are sometimes, not always, fine talkers; but a man may 
be incomparable as a talker yet insignificant as a writer. Margaret Fuller 
did not strike us as remarkable; but the testimony of so many persons 
cannot be gainsaid. She was an “ infant prodigy,” whose brain was most 
unwisely tasked by a proud father, and a ae health suffered greatly in 
consequence. Looking to the notices these volumes give us of her early 
culture, her bad health, her sensibility and impulsiveness—the extremes 
of ill health, and to use Emerson's words, “ the manner in which her life 
heaped itself in high and happy moments, which were avenged by lassitude 
and pain”—the alternations of excitement and depression—the strong 


W aby one more important than | longing after Art, and the feebleness of her capacity as an Artist—we 
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. ‘@oulty in classifying her somewhere among the numerous 
pr 9 heer sates who mistake themselves for artists, because they 
ry distinguish between aspiration and inspiration, between desire and 


power. Memoirs will be very fascinating to young minds; and although 

thread of biogra shy is both slender and of common material, although, 
the k, it has faults innumerable, yet the picture of American Athens 
ws book, roper”) Aspasia, the picture of a restless ambition working in 
and its ( Pelle for the burden; and the many thoughtful, beautiful pas- 
a soul too d up and down, will make it the most acceptable book that 


ttere : 
pam to us from across the Atlantic for many a day. 


We shall call upon these pages for a quantity of striking passages to be | 


from time to time in making “ even columns ;” meanwhile the reader 


will like to hear Margaret Fuller on a 
CARLYLE. 
you will wish me to speak first of the Carlyles. 
Mr, C. came to see me at once, and appointed an evening to be passed at their 
wa That first time I was delighted with him. He was in a very sweet humour 
—fall of wit and pathos, without being overbearing or oppressive. I was quite 
carried away with the rich flow of his discourse ; and the hearty, noble earnest- 
ness of his personal being brought back the charm which once was upon his 
writing, before I wearied of it. I admired his Scotch, his way of singing his 
full sentences, so that each one was like the stanza of a narrative ballad. 
ae me talk, now and then, enough to free my lungs and change my position, 
go that I did not get tired. That evening, he talked of the present state of things 
in England, giving light, witty sketches of the men of the day, fanatics and others, 
and some sweet, homely stories he told of things he had known of the Scotch 
try. Of you he spoke with hearty kindness ; and he told, with beautiful 
feeling, a story of some poor farmer, or artisan, in the country, who on Sunday 
lays aside the cark and care of that dirty English world, and sits reading the 
Essays, and looking upon the sea. 
“J left him that night, intending to go out very often to their house. 
there never was anythipg so witty as Carlyle’s description of 
was enough to kill one with laughing. I, on my side, contributed a story to his 
fund of anecdote on this subject, and it was fully appreciated. 
thousand of you for that ; he is not ashamed to laugh when he is amused, but 
onin a cordial human fashion. 
“The second time, Mr. C. had a dinner-party, at which was a witty, French, 
flippant sort of aman, author of a History of Philosophy, and now writing a Life 


«Of the people I saw in London 


I assure 








lowness can makefhim. But he told stories admirably, and was allowed some- 
times to interrupt Carlyle a little, of which one was glad, for that night he was 
in his more acrid mood; and, though much more brilliant than on the former 
evening, grew wearisome to me, who disclaimed and rejected almost everything 
he said. 

“Fora couple of hours he was talking about poetry, and the whole harangue 
was one eloquent proclamation of the defects in his own mind. Tennyson wrote 
in verse because the schoolmasters had taught him that it was great to do so, and 
had thus, unfortunately, been turned from the true path fora man. Burns had, 
in like manner, been turned from his vocation. Shakspeare had not had the 
good sense ,to see that it would have been better to write straight on in prose ; 
and such nonsense, which, though amusing enough at first, he ran to death after 
awhile. The most amusing part is always when he comes back to some refrain, 
as in the French Revolution of the sea-yreen. In this instance, it was Petrarch 
and Laura, the last word pronounced with his ineffable sarcasm of drawl. 
Although he said this over fifty times, I could not ever help laughing when 
Laura would come. Carlyle running his chin out, when he spoke it, and his 
eyes glancing till they looked like the eyes and beak of a bird of prey. Poor 
laura! Lucky for her that her poet had already got her safely canonized beyond 
the reach of this Teufelsdrockh vulture. 

“The worst of hearing Carlyle is, that you cannot interrupt him. I understand 
the habit and power of haranguing have increased very much upon him, so that 
you are a perfect prisoner when he has once got hold of you. To interrupt him 
is a physical impossibility. If you get a chance to remonstrate for a moment, he 
raises his voice and bears you down. ‘True, he does you no injustice, and, with 
his admirable penetration, sees the disclaimer in your mind, so that you are not 
morally delinquent ; but it is not pleasant to be unable to utter it. The latter 
part of the evening, however, he paid us for this, by a series of sketches, in his 
finest style of railing and raillery, of modern French literature, not one of them, 
oo perfectly just, but all drawn with the finest, boldest strokes, and, from 
is point of view, masterly. All were depreciating, except that of Béranger. 
Ofhim he spoke with perfect justice, because with hearty sympathy. 

“T had afterwards some talk with Mrs. C., whom hitherto I had only seen, for 
who can speak while her husband is there? I like her very much ; she is full of 
grace, sweetness, and talent. Her eyes are sad and charming. * * * 

“ After this, they went to stay at Lord Ashburton’s, and I only saw them once 
more, when they came to pass an evening with us. Unluckily, Mazzini was with 
us, whose society, when he was there alone, I enjoyed more than any. Heisa 
beauteous and pure music; also, he is a dear friend of Mrs. C., but his being 
there gave the conversation a turn to ‘ progress’ and ideal subjects, and C. was 
fluent to invectives on all our ‘ rose-water imbecilities.’ We all felt distant 
from him ; and Mazzini, after some vain efforts to remonstrate, became very sad, 
Mrs. C. said to me, ‘ These are but opinions to Carlyle ; but to Mazzini, who has 
given his all, and helped to bring his friends to the scaffold, in pursuit of such 
subjects, it is a matter of life and death.’ 

“All Carlyle’s talk, that evening, was a defence of mere foree—success the 
test of right ; if people would not behave well, put collars round their necks ; find 
3 hero, and let them be his slaves, &c. It was very Titanic, and anti-celestial. 
I wish the last evening had been more melodious, “However, I bid Carlyle fare- 
foe with feelings of the warmest friendship and admiration. We cannot 
eel otherwise to a great and noble nature, whether it harmonize with our own 
I, -— | never appreciated the work he has done for his age till I saw England. 

could not. You must stand in the shadow of that mountain of shams, to know 
how hard it is to cast light across it. 

this eg Carlyle ! Hoch ! Although, in the wine with which we drink 
» I, for one, must mingle the despised ‘ rose-water.’ ” 

ih CARLYLE AGAIN. 
Paris, Dee 
of ‘his writings, his talk is still an amazement and 


; a splendour scarcely to be 
with steady eyes, 


; He does not converse, only harangues. It is the usual 
oe — marked men—happily not one Sears or inevitable that 
pod anger other minds room to breathe, and show themselves in their 
Sere » and thus miss the refreshment and instruction which the greatest 

Cease to need from the experience of the humblest. Carlyle allows no one 


would only laugh at you if you did—but you like him heartily, an 
him the powerful smith, the Siegfried, melting all the old iron in his furnace till 
it glows to a sunset red, and burns you, if you senselessly go too near. He seems 


a chance, but bears down all opposition, not only by his wit and onset of words, 
resistless in their sharpness as so many bayonets, but by ‘actual physical 
superiority—raising his voice, and rushing on his opponent with a torrent of 
sound, 
on the contrary, no man would more enjoy a manly resistance to his thought. 
But it is the impulse of a mind accustomed to follow out its own impulse, as the 
hawk its prey, and which knows not how to stop in the chase. Carlyle, indeed, 
is arrogant and overbearing ; but in his arrogance there is no littleness, no self- 


his is not in the least from unwillingness to allow freedom to others ; 


| love. It is the heroic arrogance of some old Scandinavian conqueror ; it is his 
| nature, and the untamable impulse that has given him power to crush the 
dragons. 


You do not love him, perhaps, nor revere — and poe also, he 
like to see 


| to me quite isolated, lonely as the desert, yet never was a man more fitted to 


It | 


Carlyle is worth a | 


prize a man, could he find one to match his mood. He finds them, but only in 
the past. 
heroical, critical poem, with regular cadences, and generally catching up, near 
the beginning, some singular epithet, which serves as a refrain when his song is 
full, or with which, as with a knitting-needle, he catches up the stitches, if he 
has chanced, now and then, to let fall a row. For the higher kinds of poetry he 
has no sense, and his talk on that subject is delightfully and gorgeously absurd. 
He sometimes stops a minute to laugh at it himself, then begins anew with fresh 
vigour ; for all the spirits he is driving before him seem to him as Fata Morganas, 
ugly masks, in fact, if he can but make them turn about; but he laughs that 
they seem to others such dainty Ariels. 
pictures ; his critical strokes masterly. Allow for his point of view, and his 
survey is admirable. 
him now, nor needs it; his works are true, to blame and praise him—the 
Siegfried of England—great and powerful, if not invulnerable, and of a might 
rather to destroy evil, than legislate for good.” 


He sings rather than talks. He pours upon you a kind of satirical, 


His talk, like his books, is full of 


He isa large subject. I cannot speak more or wiselier of 


Side by side with these two sketches let us hang up this 


PORTRAIT OF GEORGE SAND. 
‘As I spoke, Madame S. opened the door, and stood looking at me an instant. 


Our eyes met. I never shall forget her look at that moment, The doorway 
made a frame for her figure—she is large, but well-formed. She was dressed 


| in a robe of dark violet silk, with a black mantle on her shoulders, her beautiful 


| wine-press. 
| suddenly, and this has happened often both with men and women, 
| calumnies upon her are traceable to this cause. 
- 1846.-—Accustomed to the infinite wit and exuberant richness | 


hair dressed with the greatest taste, her whole appearance and attitude, in its 
simple and lady-like dignity, presented an almost ludicrous contrast to the 

i ' : nie a _ | caricature idea of George Sand. 
of Goethe, a task for which he must be as unfit as irreligion and sparkling shal | much finer ; the upper part of the forchead and eyes are betutifal, the near 
strong and masculine, expressive of a hardy temperament and strong passions, 
but not in the least coarse; the complexion olive, and the air of the whole head 
Spanish (as, indeed, she was born at Madrid, and is only on one side of French 
blood). 
expression of goodness, nobleness, and power, that pervaded the whole—the —_ 
human heart and nature that shone in the eyes. 


Her face is a very little like the portraits, But 


All these details I saw at a glance ; but what fixed my attention was the 


As our eyes met, she said, 
‘ C'est vous,’ and held out her hand. 1 took it, and went into her little study. 
We sat down a moment, then I said, ‘Jl me fait de bien de vous voir,’ and I am 
sure I said it with my whole heart, for it made me very happy to see such a 
woman, so large and so developed a character, and everything that is good in it 
so really good. I loved, shall always love her. 

‘‘She looked away, and said, ‘ Ah/ vous m'avez écrit une lettre charmante.’ This 
was all the preliminary of our talk, which then went on as if we had always 
known one another. She told me, before I went away, that she was going that 
very day to write tome ; that when the servant announced me, she did not re- 
cognise the name, but after a minute it struck her that it might be La dame 
Americaine, as the foreigners very commonly call me, for ee find my name 
hard to remember. She was very much pressed for time, as she was then pre- 
paring copy for the printer, and having just returned, there were many applica- 
tions to see her, but she wanted me to stay then, saying, ‘It is better to throw 
things aside, and seize the present moment.’ I stayed a good part of the day, 
and was very glad afterwards, for I did not see her again uninterrupted. Another 
day I was there, and saw her in her circle. Her daughter and another lady were 
present, and a numberof gentlemen. Her position there was of an intel 
woman and good friend—the same as my own in the circle of my acquaintance as 
distinguished from my intimates. Her daughter is just about to be married. It 
is said, there is no congeniality between her and her mother ; but for her son she 
seems to have much love, and he loves and admires her extremely. I understand 
he has a good and free character, without conspicuous talent. 

“Her way of talking is just like her writing—lively, picturesque, with an 
undertone of deep feeling, and the same happiness in striking the nail on the 
head every now and then with a blow. 

“We did not talk at all of personal or private matters. I saw, as one sees in 
her writings, the want of an independent, interior life, but I did not feel it as a 
fault, there is so much in her of her kind. I heartily enjoyed the sense of so 
rich, so prolific, so ardent a genius. I liked the woman in her, too, very much ; 
I never liked a woman better. 

“« For the rest Ido not care to write about it much, for I cannot, in the room 
and time I have to spend, express my thoughts as I would ; but as near as I can 
express the sum total, it is this. S—— and others who admire her, are anxious 
to make a fancy picture of her, and represent her as a Helena (in the Seven Chords 
of the Lyre), all whose mistakes are the fault of the present state of society. But 
to me the truth seems to be this: she has that purity in her soul, for she knows 
well how to love and prize its beauty ; but she herself is quite another sort of 
person. She needs no defence, but only to be understood, for she has bravely 
acted out her nature, and always with good intentions. She might have loved 
one man permanently, if she could have found one contemporary with her who 
could interest and command her throughout her range ; but there was hardly a 
possibility of that for such a person. Thus she has naturally changed the objects 
of her affection, and several times. Also, there may have been something of the 
Bacchante in her life, and of the love of night and storm, and the free raptures 


amid which roamed on the mountain-tops the followers of Cybele, the great 
goddess, the great mother. 
her generous heart has not failed to draw some rich drops from every kind of 


But she was never coarse, never gross, and Iam sure 


When she has done with an intimacy, she likes to break it off 
Many 


That Margaret sometimes in her introspections saw pretty clearly the 


limit of her own powers, may be gathered from this passage :— 


“«« How can I ever write with this impatience of detail? I shall never be an 


artist ; I have no patient love of execution ; I am delighted with my sketch, but 
if I try to finish it, I am chilled, Never was there a great sculptor who did not 
love to chip the marble.’ 
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‘*«T have talent and knowledge enough to furnish a dwelling for friendship, but 
not enough to deck with golden gifts a Delphi for the world.’ 

«Then a woman of tact and brilliancy, like me, has an undue advantage in 
conversation with men. They are astonished at our instincts. They do not see 
where we got our knowl ; and, while they tramp on in their clumsy way, we 
wheel, and fly, and dart hither and thither, and seize with ready eye all the weak 
points, like Saladin in the desert. It is quite another thing when we come to 
write, and, without suggestion from another mind, to declare the positive amount 
of thought that is in us. Because we seemed to know all, they think we can tell 
all ; and, finding we can tell so little, lose faith in their first opinion of us, which, 
nathless, was true.’” 


Again :— 

‘**] like to hear you express your sense of my defects. The word ‘ arrogance’ 
does not, indeed, appear to me to be just; probably because I do not understand 
what youmean. But in due time I doubtless shall ; for so repeatedly have you 
used it, that it must stand for something real in my large and rich, yet irregular 


and unclarified nature. But though I like to hear you, as I say, and think some- | 
how your reproof does me good, by myself I return to my native bias, and | 


feel as if there was plenty of room in the universe for my faults, and as if I could 
not spend time in thinking of them, when so many things interest me more. I 
have no defiance or coldness, however, as to these spiritual facts which I do not 
know ; but I must follow my own law, and bide my time, even if, like Gdipus, I 
should return a criminal, blind and outcast, to ask aid from the gods. Such possi- 
bilities, I confess, give me great awe ; for I have more sense than most, of the 
tragic depths that may open suddenly in the life.’ ” 
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Parttalin. 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautifu 
itsel!.—Gorrtue, 





MAGNETIC EVENINGS AT HOME. 
Lerrer IJ.*—To G.H. Lewes. 


THe experiment to which I referred, at the close of my last letter, as being 
of a more extraordinary nature than any we had yet beheld, was this :— 
Our host proposed to make V exhibit all the effects of having taken 
poison—any poison I chose to indicate-—by magnetizing a glass of water, 
with the will that she should believe, on drinking it, that she was really 
drinking a poisonous liquid. Before, however, the experiment began, he 
made two provisos. The first was, that I should select no poison, the 
effects of which were immediately fatal when it was taken in ordinary doses ; 





the second, that instead of whispering the name of the poison chosen to | 


him, or afterwards to my friends, I should write it down on a piece of 
paper, and only show that paper to him and to them. The Count insisted 
on this arrangement, as tending to prevent the possibility of any deception, 
in case we might still suspect that V. could overhear what was said in 
the room, even when none of us were placed in communication with her. 
These preliminaries agreed on, a sheet of paper was placed before me, and 
a glass of water was procured from a jug standing on the sideboard, out 
of whieh some of the persons present had already been drinking. 

The poison I chose, and wrote down, was Sérychnine. In the first 
place, I knew that this poison was not immediately fatal; and, in the 
second place, I was aware that “cases” exhibiting its effects were rare in 
medical practice, and that, consequently, those effects must be little, if at 
all, known to “the general public.” When the Count read what I had 
written, he shook his head, as a sign that he was unacquainted with the 
nature of Strychnine, and asked me whether I was quite sure that I had 
strictly complied with the terms of his first proviso: if I had any doubt on 
the subject, he said he would decline pursuing the experiment ; for he dared 
not assume a responsibility which, under those circumstances, might per- 
haps lead to a fatal result. I reassured him on this point; and he then 
magnetized the glass of water without further delay. 

When it was given to V: she smelt it ; an expression of disgust came 
over her face ; and she refused to drink. It was only after the Count had 
made several passes over her, and had insisted on her obeying him, that 
she could be induced to taste the water. Then, in obedience to the irre- 
sistible influence of his will on hers, she drank a very small quantity, with 
extreme reluctance, and with a visible contraction of the throat after each 











* See Leader, No, 95, 


[Sarurnay, | 
sip. When the water was taken away, I put myself in Communicati 
with her, and asked what was the taste of the liquid she had just 
imbibing. She answered, rather faintly : “ An intensely bitter taste,” 

the same moment, I looked carefully at her complexion, and touched a 
hand and cheek : as yet, there was no appearance whatever of un 
paleness, and the temperature of her skin was at its natural degree of 
warmth. 

Soon, while we watched her, we saw that she began to move 
from side to side in her chair. Then she took her handkerchief, and y; 
her lips with it; repeating this action incessantly, though there Was not 
| the slightest moisture about her mouth. Her complexion got paler ang 
} paler, until at last it grew perfectly livid—tivid to her very lips. I 

her face now: her skin had become cold and clammy. I took her hand: 

it felt like the hand of a corpse. Ere long—while she still wiped her 

mouth from time to time, and still moved painfully from side to side in her 
| chair—spasmodic contractions appeared about her brow and lips, and spread 
| to her chest, her shoulders, and her arms. Her legs, too, began to streteh 

out rigidly before her; and she complained, in a faint, gasping whisper, of 
violent pains in the abdomen, and of a disposition to vomit. We lifted 
her eyelids, and found that her eyeballs wer dilated ; the pupils being in. 
sensible, and turned far upward. The dull, glassy glare of the distorted 
eye was positively fearful to behold. What further symptoms might haye 
| soon appeared, it is impossible to say ; for, at this point, we all agreed that 
| the experiment must stop. It was then about ten minutes from the tine 
| when she had first tasted the magnetized water. 

She was relieved—but very slowly—of the pain in her stomach, by 
passes ; and after that, complained of a sensation of coldness and numbney 
in her legs. When this also had been removed, she begged for somethi 
to quench a great thirst that she felt; and being asked what drink she 
wished for, answered ; “ Lukewarm milk.”’ The Count poured out a fresh 
glass of water, magnetized it, and gave it to her. She eagerly drank it of 
at a draught; and, in answer to a question from me, said that she was 
drinking lukewarm milk. After this, she sank back im the chair; and, 
desiring to be left to repose, appeared to fall immediately into a deep sleep, 
Before she was restored to this state of tranquillity, she had engaged the 
magnetizer’s unremitting attention for double the time he had ever occu. 
pied before in recovering her from experiments of a similar nature, 

The next morning, I consulted Taylor’s Medical Jurisprudence (EA, 3, 
1849, pp. 181—183), to ascertain exactly what were the symptoms of 
poisoning by Strychnine. For the information of persons unacquainted 
with chemistry, it must be premised, that Strychnine is nothing but a con 
centration of the poisonous properties of Nux Vomica, which Taylor states 
to have ‘‘an intensely bitter taste’’—the very taste, observe, that V— 
complained of to me. The first case related of poisoning by Strychnine, 
| is that of a young man, aged seventeen, who took forty grains(!); and 
| died in an hour and a half after swallowing this tremendous dose of poison, 
the first symptoms having appeared in a quarter of an hour. The second 
case is the case of Dr. Warner, who died in fourteen minutes from the 
| effect of the smallest dose on record—half-a-grain. A third instance is 
then cited of a person who recovered from a dose of seven grains, Thus 
it appears, from medical evidence, that the quantity of Strychnine required 
to destroy life, the time when symptoms of having taken it first appear, 
and the period that clapses before a dose becomes fatal, vary so much in 
different persons, as to defy any previous computation whatever. 

Among the symptoms exhibited by the young man who took the dosed 
forty grains, Taylor deseribes—lividness of the skin, prominence of the eye- 
balls, dilatation and insensibility of the pupils, and spasms of the chest. 
Among the symptoms of poisoning by Nux Vomica (which the author of 
Medical Jurisprudence informs us “ closely resemble’’ those of poisoning by 
Strychnine) are mentioned—vomiting, pain in the abdomen, and a streteh- 
ing out of the limbs. We have here, then, no less than seven symptoms, 
detailed on medical authority, as symptoms produced by taking the poison 
that I wrote down for our magnetic experience, every one of which we sav 
exhibited by V . Others of a more aggravated nature might have ap- 
peared, had we not stopped the experiment when we did. I, for one, never 
desire to witness its repetition, under any circumstances whatever. 

Now, how are we to account for such a phenomenon as I have just de- 
scribed? People who keep a large stock of ready-made assertions always 
on hand to answer any emergency, would solve the mystery at once, by 
saying that V was acting. Setting aside, for mere argument sake, the 
weight of evidence which the character of the young lady herself, and of 
the friends under whose care she was living, would bring to bear against 
the possibility of any deception being practised by her,—what am I obliged 
to believe, if I believe that she was acting? First, I must believe that she 
is the most consummate actress in Europe; for I have never seen, on the 
stage, any simulation of the physical effects of poison-taking comparable 
for a moment to her simulation. Rachel’s performance in the last act of 
« Adrienne Lecouvreur” was, in regard to those parts of it which were col 
fined to the simple representation of the outward effect of poison on the 
human frame, tricky and artificial by comparison with V ’s, Secondly, 
remembering that I saw with my own eyes the livid paleness come over 
V—’s face, and felt with my own hands the clammy coldness of hers, I 
must believe that, at little more than a minute’s notice, she could act away 
all colour from her cheeks, and act away the natural vital warmth from her 
hands—a perfection of histrionic art to which no other actress, from 
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wards, has, I venture to assert, ever attamed! Thirdly, I little dog.” ‘“* Whose dog is it?” “ He has not followed his master home.” 








ae she had “ got up” beforehand all the sy mptoms produced | “IT ask you whose dog it is?” “The dog belongs to Mr. ,” men 
. taking all the known poisons in chemistry, so as to be quite prepared | tioning the name of the dog’s owner. This gentleman, as I have already 
by wn eaenion I might choose to make. And fourthly, I must believe | said, had only come to the house after V *s eyes were fast closed in 
- Ze knew what poison I had really chosen, though I have no recollee- | the magnetic sleep. W. W. C. 

f it ever having been even faintly whispered by anybody (To be continued.) 


‘ me oO 
tion of the name, said , site aie - 
‘a the room, until she had been awakened out of the magnetic sleep. me TRY PRE mee 


Which is the most credulous man the man who believes all this, or the C he rts 
man who believes in the magnetic influence ? , A ‘ 


But how could this influence possibly act, in the case now under review ? inane 








Admitting the sympathy between the magnetizer ont the person magne- | THE NEW HAMLET. 
tired—the limitless power of the will of the one over the will of the other | I es ' hej P 

was it, if neither the Count nor V—— knew anything of the nature | * APWAYS feel tenderly towards débutants, and watch their performances 
—how , . : | with a different eye to those of old stagers. If I do not let my tender- 


. an system, of Strychnine, that such results as I have : : ‘ on 4 
or effects, on the human sy : | ness issue in eulogies such as I read elsewhere, it is, I suppose, that my 


mentioned were produced? Here was some strange influence working ou | brother critics are more tender, or less fastidious. I cannot help my 
the intellectual faculties, the nerves, and the whole vital principle—the | opinions ; if they seem severe, I am assured by my own conscience that 
question is, how did it work? I cannot tell! Neither can I, nor anybody their severity is tempered in expression by a predetermination to do | 
else, explain several other mysteries which every human being knows to be | Oflice as kindly asl can. True, that kindness is strangely interpre 
sometimes ! 
| If Mr. Barry Sullivan is to get but cold praise from me, it is because 
his Hamlet was so very feeble, though less offensive than many of more 
sige : | pretensions. It was a mere reading of the part, and that reading elabo- 
going—going as I cannot make it go when my will is active, and I am | rated, rather than elaborate. Steering clear of all the detonating violence 
awake? I know that I have a soul—what is it? where is it? when and | of Charles Kean, he misses the settled gloom and overshadowing melan- 
how was it breathed into the breath of my life? Is Animal Magnetism | choly which make the first act of Charles Kean’s Hamlet so fine ; his 


| 
the only mystery which the medical profession, and strong-minded unbe- | sorrow 1s lackadaisical, womanish, and unreal. The quietness with which 
ye he plays the part is highly commendable, and shows a fine ambition. It 


is surely a considerable merit that of not ranting! But pt AL at 
it 


— 5 BEE | 
existing within himself. I have a thinking machine about me, commonly | 
called a “ brain” —by what process is it set working? What power, when | 
Jam asleep, and my will is entirely inactive, sets this thinking machine 


lievers in general, cannot scientifically and logically explain? Shakspeare | 


thought not— re ; F JSagot, as Molitre says—there is quietness and quietness: i more 
“There are more things in heaven aud earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your | “dijficult for the actor to produce his effects quietly, it is because he must 
philosophy. | then rely upon intelligence and emotion, instead of lungs and gestieula- 


You will, I doubt not, wish to be informed of the condition in which | tion; but quietness without those is simply negative. Mr. Barry Sul- 
V— appeaged when she was awakened from the magnetic sleep, after livan’s personation of the part is not Shaksperian in its broad outlines, 

nor is it felicitous in its details. He does not present to us a picture of 

the sceptical prince, suddenly smitten by a grief which becomes a calamit; 
, oars i we ace } hiel | so great as to overwhelm his reason, and drive him into insanity. e 
period, other magnetic experiments were tried on her, whic 1 I shall men- | undergo none of those emotions which such a picture of psychological 
tion hereafter, when I have mere space to oecupy than is now at my dis- | evolution onght to produce—we see nothing of what is passing in Hamlet's 
posal, It was past midnight—more than three hours from the time when | mind to explain his acts. Mr. Sullivan read the part with fair intelligence 
she had been first thrown into the sleep—when the process of awakening | (though he should not say Néméin), and played it with what may be 
her began. called propriety ; but the passion and the subtlety of the part are both 
beyond him. His gestures are graceful, but of a sort of Keepsake grace. 
Indeed, the phrase, a Keepsake Hamlet, would vividly express my view of 
*s ba Taya f his Performance. What the engravings in Annuals are to fine pictures, or 
the ground. The second time he performed this action, she awoke ; her | to Nature, that is his Hamlet to fine Hamlets, or Shakspeare. His 
eyes opened wide in an instant. ‘They showed the same brightness and appearance is prepossessing ; and being young and ambitious, he may yet 
intelligence that we had remarked in them three hours ago, before she had | create a name for himself. We shall see him, however, in a new part 
fallen into the magnetic sleep. The change from the ealm, blank, sta- | soon, and then, when not oppressed by the weight of Shakspeare, he 
tuesque repose of her face, in the magnetized state, to the lively, good- | will have a chance of showing us his quality. Meanwhile, let me call his 
humoured expression of ber face, in the waking state, was accomplished | ®ttention to one defect. He has a tendency to screw up his features into 
with tl iatew of a fles I Oe oe : | a fixed and not very expressive expression, which is almost as bad as 
he rapidity of a flash of lightning. There was no external appear- Char “pale : : S . 

# ) 1arles Kean’s perpetual blank look and open mouth, which do duty for 
ance of any intermediate process whatever : looking at her countenance, all other expressions. In so quiet an actor as Mr. Barry Sullivan, the 
you saw her, in obedience to a noiseless action of the magnetizer’s hands, | face ought to play a prominent part. 
pass from fast asleep to wide awake, before you would have had time to | y 
count one ! KING JOHN. 


She had no idea whatever of anything that had passed since she had On Monday King John was revived at the Princess's, and I, like a sort 
been first magnetized, at nine o’clock. I asked whether she felt any pain | of Oxford-street Tantalus, gazed at the bill, but could not feed my hungry 
anywhere. No! not the least pain of any kind. What were her sensa- | eyes with the performance. Then it was I began to feel the anger of 
tions at that moment? No sensations particular—nothing but the feeling | Jupiter Kean! Then it was I realized the misery of my lot—banished 
that she generally experienced when she was getting up in the morning: from that Theatre,—excluded from the contemplation of that great man 

) f : and greater actor. Then,it was I sat in my lonely study, howling. King 
of having said, done, or felt anything, during the last three hours?—no John with Charles Kean, and I not admitted! Ai, al, ed ed! (You see, 
: ‘ ; ; a! | he is such a classic actor, that my very agonies disdain a less lofty expres- 
vague idea, for instance, of having dreamt that she had been, at one time, sion than Greek !) s . 
m a state of great pain? Not the least! She remembered putting on But there is a limit to human endurance. On Wednesday I would not 
the magnetized thimble, and then going on with her work after tea; and | be longer kept from that theatre, and I went. What I saw there shall 
from that point ail her remembrances stopped. It was always so with her: | now—in all seriousness—be told you. I have dried my tears, and intend 
she never knew anything about what she did, or said, or felt, in the mag- | to jest no more. ; y als 
netized state, unless other people told her. | Although King John contains some truly Shaksperian writing, and 
Here our questions and answers were interrupted by the noisy impatience characters such as Falconbridge, Hubert, Arthur, Constance, = King 
of a little dog in the room. The animal was waiting to go home with me Jokn, the eftest, on the whole, gore ren & lage yes ey oe 
RC eis caer uiatiien tn « Ne ss sé“ e "S| wecessory attraction. Gervinus, indeed, thinks it a “ tragedy of the purest 
mile. ig very unwilling to wait longer. Earlier in the evening, | water"—vom reinsten Wasser (whatever that may be); but he is a Ger- 
this dog had accidentally produced a very curious exertion of V ’s | man, and accustomed to watery dramas: our audiences want something 
extraordinary perceptive powers, while in the magnetic sleep. His master | of a more rivetting interest ; they can enjoy poetry and character in their 
(at whose house I was then staying) had come in, as one of the guests, | study. The audiences in Shakspeare’s day listened with hungry ears to 
late in the evening, when V——_ bel bam neetly-om loer asleep. ~ After | all the poetry and history, because to them the stage was the source of 
a short time, he departed ; and his dog, having followed him to the house, almost all their literary ee é — Bear Ped reading oe and 
followed him avain o1 P thes Mee @ “ao poet aeanerty 4 therefore could be interestec y plays which weary our astidious pit, 
g it of the room. More than half an hour afterwards, who, as Goethe says, in the theatre prologue to Faust, have not, indeed, 


having been the subject of the painful experiment which I have just related. 
She was not aroused for another hour and a half, at least. During that 


The passes made by the magnetizer were at first quick, but very gentle. 
Then he twice drew his hands sharply away from before her head, towards 





the feeling of being perfeetly well. Had she really no faint recollections 





in the middle of an experiment, V—-— suddenly became restless, and | heen accustomed to the finest things in the world, but unhappily are ter- 
frowned. No one being able to imagine what produced this alteration in — ribly well read— 

her, she was asked to explain what was the matter, and answered —* There’s . ‘« Zwar sind sie an das Beste nicht gewohnt : 

something in the room that annoys me.’ ‘ What is it?” “A dog.” Allein sie haben schrecklich viel gelesen !” 


“Why, the dog went away half-an-hour ago,” cried one of my friends. A It seems clear, then, to me, that we must have some accessory attraction 
search was instituted ; and, sure enough, the dog (a little terrier) was found to replace that literary and historical interest which originall made 
coiled up asleep in the darkest corner of the room. He had followed his Shakspeare’s historical plays fake tage and therefore that Macready 
Master out; but not, as we all supposed, home. He was very fond of me; Were holly right in the a of his revivals. Scenery, r= 
had determined to eo home With me; and hell quindy @e t back into the | STOUPIBSS: archeological research, and pictorial splendour, can replace 
icin atl a. phe Arey hip oe I cm mo ("moderns the poetic and historic interest which our forefathers felt in these 
‘0 quietly, that nobody could imagine how or when he had entered lays. All these things render King John attractive at the Princess’s. 
to wait my departure. While I was looking for the dog, the Count was XS pains, no expense has been spared to make the spectacle gorgeous 
pursuing his questions with V—. «What sort of dog is it?” ‘A | minutely antiquarian. It surpasses everything in the way of mise & 
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scene which this theatre has yet attempted ; and while noting this prodi- 
gality of heraldic science, I could not help regretting that a misguided 
ambition should have led Charles Kean on the stage, when a age in the 
Heralds’ Office was a human possibility! The spectacle is truly pictorial 
and striking. I am not so learned in costume as to be able to say whether 
all the appointments are as accurate as they pretend to be; but I can 
assure you that they look very learned and medieval. The groupings were 
admirable ; and admirable also the movements of the crowd when in agi- 
tation—giving a “ bustle” to the scene which communicated something of 
its agitation to the spectator ; they were very unlike stage movements in 
general. 

As a spectacle, I have unqualified praise to give it. As a tragedy, I 
was forcibly struck with the truth of a prophecy uttered by Kean’s loving 
and beloved friend, Albert Smith, in The Month, which ran thus :— 

«« Let not Charles Kean deceive himself as to his position as an actor; he has 
none beyond that which appliances of mise en scene assist him to. King John is 
about to be revived for him. Our readers will see, judging calmly for themselves, 
that in spite of all the press laudations that. will follow, it will be simply a success 
of tin, and banners, and Jewess-like panoply ; a metallic triumph in every respect, 
including the brass.” 


The sentence is harsh, but in the main it is correct. Except Falcon- 
bridge and Hubert, the parts were played in a style altogether incom- 
mensurate with the demands of the play. Had Charles Kean allowed me 
to pursue my own friendly course towards him, I should have passed over 
the performance with some brief remark ; but as silence is construed into 
insult, I am forced to speak my mind, and the only difficulty I have is 
how to say what I really think in the least offensive form. He wont 
believe that, b@cause his irritable vanity makes him believe that no one 
can fail to admire except from “ bitter enmity ;”” and he will attribute my 
criticism to ‘‘ anger,” whereas, I am not “angry” at all—I only laugh. 
My public know me too well, I trust, to doubt the sincerity of my 
opinions, severe or favourable. 

King John and Constance are two great tragic parts. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kean were decidedly effective in them, but I venture to doubt whether 
the effect was such as any poetic or cultivated mind can on reflection 
approve. Had the play been a Porte St. Martin melodrame, Aing John 
a Sotasheonionn, and Constance a widow de /a rue St. Denis, the acting 
would have been admirable ; but every one must feel the difference between 
the impassioned grandeur of ideal sorrow, and the prosaic truth of 
domestic woe. As a bit of “truth,” Mrs. Keeley’s sobbing perusal of 
the letter in Prisoners of War is without a rival; but imagine that 


order of truth transported into tragedy, and you at once leap upon the | 


latform whence to survey the chasm which separates tragedy from 

omestic drama. Mrs. Kean in the opening scene was ideal and grace- 
ful; her attitudes, her intonations, her whole conception promised well. 
But when the great storm of grief burst, she dropped from her eleftation 
into domesticity of a not very pleasing kind ; except in the sarcasms with 
which her indignant heart relieves itself against Austria (finely uttered), the 
wronged Constance was at no time before us. The grief and rage were 
well simulated, and by some of the audience loudly applauded, because 
the applauders recognised the “truth,” but did not ask themselves * truth 
of what ?—truth of whom ?—truth of a Princess in her despair?—truth of 
a tragic heroine whose agonies are poetry?” It may be said, indeed, that 
Constance, though a Princess, was a woman, and probably a very unideal 
woman; at any rate Mrs. Kean, by ones the grief of a woman, 
represented nature. Specious, but false! Place Mrs. Keeley in the 
part, and let her wag womanly grief; no one will doubt that her 
representation would be intensely true, but could the audience accept it ? 
If the defence be admitted, adieu to all personation! Grant Mrs. Kean 
her right of portraying Constance in a domestic light, stripped of all the 
elevation walt wil eur of poetry, and, I repeat, her a was very 


effective. But those who have seen Fanny Kemble, or Miss Glyn, or 


Mrs. Warner in the same part, will scarcely accept such a version. 
Charles Kean, as King John, was just what you may expect, showing 
in one or two scenes a decided quality as a melo-dramatie actor, but no- 
where, even by a look, showing the least penetration of Shakspeare’s 
meaning. I will not quarrel with him for the permanent stolidity of his 
face and bearing ; he cannot help that—it is his misfortune, not his fault, 
as the man said of his blind horse. But I must object to the unkingly, 
unideal presentation of the whole part. In his two great scenes—the 
tempting of Hubert, and the death—he fell miserably below the character. 
The wonderful speech, ‘“‘ Hubert, I had a thing to say,” was an instance 
of what I meant in saying the performance was effective, though the efleet 
was wrong, There was a certain breath-suspending, chilling horror, in 
his utterance of that speech, especially in the hoarse whisper of those 





words, “ A grave,” which affected the audience, and which, had he been a | 
melo-dramatic ruffian pes a murder to his companion, would have | 


been in fine keeping; but when one thought of it as the expression of that 
dark hinting at murder, which the poet has so wonderfully set forth, it 
was almost ludicrous. So again in the death-scene; the agonies were 
* true,” but cme | were the agonies of a Jew with the cholic, and produced 
tittering instead of sympathy. 

Wigan’s Falconbridge fairly took me by surprise. I heard with regret 
of his playing the part, not believing him capable of the brawny gaiety 


of the Bastard. Iwas wrong. The first act. indeed, was too light, and | 


seemed to justify forebodings: it was too much in his light comedy vein; 


but, as the play advanced, he rose in excellence, and was equal to all the | 


exigencies of the part. You may observe that Falconbridge, who begins 
” aaa dreachery of France has roused him, and, as the dark scenes of the 
‘follow each other, he loses the gaiety of careless lightheartedness, 
fad rises into personal consequence, till the conduct of affairs seems 
almost to rest with him. All these changes were broadly and truly 
marked by Wigan; and for intelligence in conception, and power of exe- 


\» es-nitibald, careless soldier, deepens into bitter irony when experience of | 
| sitting alone in the very spot and amid the ashes of their triumph, sunken and 


FRENCH PLAYS. 
For lovers of good acting, there is no announcement more grateful 
that of the opening of the St. James’s Theatre by that model eng 
Mr. Mitchell. On Monday, the saucy, piquante, and incom 
Déjazet appears with Lafont, and after a brief (brilliant it is sure to be 
engagement, we are to have Frederic Lemaitre, and then Regnier and 
the Theatre Francais. Vaudeville—drame—and comedy (and the ore 
in each department)—is not the very prospect enough to make you rib 
your delighted hands! At length I shall have some acting I can ppyi 
heartily—which, on the English stage, is only the case with at the utmost 
some half-dozen actors ; and at length I shall feel my duty is a pl 
and not grumble that I am forced to quit the Christian Fathers for 
Vaudeville! Vivuuy, ' 


see} 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
A CONSIDERABLE amount of mild ability covers the walls of the British 
Institution ; many of our best artists having sent pictures not diseredit. 
able to their repute. A few works are striking, ae only a few; the rest 
being precisely of the kind that is indicated in the name of painter and 
picture. The story pieces are few, landscapes many, with several piece 
of character, and a fair sprinkling of ladies, painted for the abstrac 
admiration of the fair sex. 

Foremost is Sir Edwin Landseer’s ‘‘ Deer Pass’”—a steep, grassy path, 
between hugh highland rocks, over a chasm, which is bridged by a great 
grass-clad rock. Deer are straggling up the passa, and looking back, as jf 
conscious of an intruder; a big stag prominent in the group. It is painted 
not in Landseer’s best manner, the texture being of the “tea-boarq” 
order ; but there is so much living character, so much vigour and bold. 
ness in the scene, that the very rocks have in them a dramatic force, 

Among the landscapes, there are some which contain more than the 
mere name suggests. Alfred Clint’s ‘* Heath Scene near Poole” (5) ig 
striking at the first view; but as you look out into the scene, you dis. 
cern so many varied passages of country, so many moving traits of liv; 
nature, that you forget the frame and canvas, and the eye seems to be 
travelling over a region too wide, with incidents too many, for the pencil 
| to collect. It wants but an ace of subdued power to escape a certain 
| harshness, and make us compare it to Ruysdael’s fresh suggestive portrait. 
| landscapes. TT. Danby’s “Lake of Thun,” although it belongs to the 
; category of sun-set effects by the family, whose repetition is tedious, is 
| reconciled to us by the breathing space, the gentle force and harmony of 
| the light, glancing over the broken Vills and smooth water; and it con 
vinces us how well the painter might escape the thraldom of the heredi. 
tary manner, if he would but try. Town scenes by Holland and Selous; 
| country scenes by Lee, Creswick, Bentley, Copley Fielding ; scenes, with 

a thought in them, by Linnell, Linton, and Branwhite ; with animals, by 
Ansdell and Herring —who does not know them ? , 
Likewise the women of Frost, naked, no Lucretias, and yet as harmless 
as if they were clothed prudes—fixed models of ‘the nude”—are they 
not brought to mind at the mere name? Here they are seen in little, 
which is an improvement; for it abridges the expanse of smooth nerve. 
less symmetrical flesh, which is the Frost idea of Women; and you can 
have the “ points” just as well in the little as in the large. We prefer 
his “ Galatea” and his ‘* Wood Nymphs” reduced. It is curious to note 
the tone of the morals which rule British art : in the collection are lovers, 
| so called, with countenances so bare of expression, as to suggest the 
question whether English lovers have any emotions ; or whether it is 
that the painters have never seen the light of love in woman’s counte. 
nance? Perhaps the strictness of our moral taste prohibits the painting 
of the emotion ; as Alexander Smith was so severely handled by certain 
of our correspondents ; but then the ** Wicked eyes” of Frith are not 
| excluded; and the bold leer of Newenham’s “ Spanish dance”—which 
looks like the portrait of some fearless Lola Montez—is admissible! 
Nakedness you may have, gracefully abstract, as in Gambardella’s large 
| picture of * Peace,” or cold and nerveless, as in Frost; meretricious sugges- 
tion, as in Newenham’s Spanish lady ; but the tender affection of a Juliet 
| or an Angelica, of a Genevieve, whether in Coleridge or Sand, that is 
| either inadmissible or is unknown to English artists! You may, indeed, 
| have the countenance of tender beauty, but it must be in perfect repose, a8 
| in Phillips’s “ Sueiio”"—a charming face. The restraint runs even into 
| action.” There is much force in J. Gilbert's “‘ Charge of Prince Rupert's 
| Cavalry at Naseby ;” but how faint an idea of action it gives to see 
| every figure on the balance as it is here. Organic life in motion 38 
| perpetually off the balance; but our painters seem to live so much in 
quiescence and restraint, that they think they neither can nor ought to 
paint either body or soul in any condition but that of even balance, with- 

| out passing act or emotion ! : . ¢ ; : oo 

The Pre-Raphaelite school—with which W. B. Scott's “ Visit of Boe- 
caccio to Dante’s Daughter” must be classed—is an attempt to break 
| away from the modern lifeless school, with its mechanical symmetry : and 
| when it shall have attained a better symmetry, though not mechanical, 
| warmer life though not meretricious, a more masterly handling, though 
not mannered, it will have succeeded in its excellent enterprise, and 
come, not Pre-Raphaelite, but Raphaelesque. 





| 


| Artist Narvres.—No permanent consciousness of their own destiny, or o 

their own worth in comparison with others, belongs to them. In their moods of 
| elevation they are powers to move the world; but while the impulse that lias 
gone forth from them in one of these moods may be still thrilling its way onward 
in wider and wider circles through the hearts of myriads they have never sen, 
they, the fountains of the impulse, the spirit being gone from them, may be 


dead, despondent and self-accusing. It requires the evidence of positive results, the 
assurance of other men’s praises, the visible presentation of effects which they cannot 
but trace to themselves, to convince such men that they are or can do anything. 
Whatever manifestations of egotism, whatever strokes of self-assertion come from 


cution, his acting was the acting of the piece. Ryder, as Hubert, played | such men, come in the very burst and frenzy of their passing resistlessness.— 


, $3 53 with intelligence and rugged feeling, and was loudly applauded. 
agavat 
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Brailian, 954 am ee . : 104 . Grenada 
Denish Five per Cents., 104; 


1. the Deferred, 7, 


Coupon, ] ve 


1 Thursday, very 


he bargains yesterday comprised 
934; Buenos Ayres, 48 ; 
ex December 


Greck, 5 










O4, and 7 


o. end 29} . set it 
Mexican, for moucy, 32), aud ot for the ae e ’ 
- 1 ) m, 95; the | rred, 48 and 474; 
$2} and g,, Peruvian, Jo; | ets a 
Sardinian Five per Cents., ior ™ ley, s4 an e (2; = 
the acount, 884; Spanish Five per Ceuts., 232 and 24; 
as 1. Spanish ‘Three per Cents., 414, 41, 413 and 
Passive, 5; 3 Span hree pe! : % 
4]} the New Deferred, 184, 2 and 2; Spanish Com- 
miter Certificate not funded, 1} and 4 per cent Vene- 


mela Deferred, 132 ; Belgian Four idea Half per Ce nts., 
g]; the Five per Cents., 100; Dutch ['wo-and-a-Half per 
Cents 594; and the Four per Cent. Cx rtificates, 91 aud 92. 

0p DIGS 
BRITISH FUNDS FOR TU! 
(CrosinG Prict 


PAST WEEK. 


Satur. Mond. Tues. Weda.\Thurs,, Frid. 
217 17 217 
Bank Stock ...-.+--+- ts | “ova | o72| o7k | OF 
3 per Cent. Red. 97} «(97% | «(974 975 97F 
3 per Cent. Con. Ans. 965 96% 963 96% 975 
3 per Cent. eg . . us 
ent. Con., Ac. Ug Voz BO. dog 4 
New 6 per Cents - . . 
Long Ans., 1860 . : <3 4 a 
Ind. St. 10} per Cent 259 258 253 258 
Ditto Bonds 7Ap 724 74} 7lp 
Bx. Bills, £1000 .. @p/6lp|6ip kp bkp 
Ditto, £500...... 64p Glp 614 
Ditto, Small 64p 61 p 6hp 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
1 G THE WEEK ENDING 


(Last OrrictaL QuoraTion Dre 
THURSDAY EVENING.) 











Belgian 44 perCents...,... 91 | Mexican 5 p. Cents. 1546 a2) 
Belgian 5 per Cents. ...... 100 - 5 per Ct. Ace 323 
Brazilian 5 per Cents 95% Peru 5 per Cents 95 
Brazilian, New 933 eferred 174 

Buenos Ayres #8 | Sardinian 5 per Cents. S7 
Danish 5 per Cents. 104 | Spanish 5 per Cents 24 
Dutch 24 per Cents. 59} | ——— Passives 5} 
4per Cent. Certif. 92 414 
Granada, ex Dec. 1949. 17} v Def. 184 
Granada Deferred 7} ’ ‘ortif i} 
5 | Venezuela Deferred . 133 


CITY OF LONDON EXHIBITION AND COMMISSION 
SALE ROOMS, 

WEAVERS’ HALL, 22, BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON. 
MPORTANT TO MANUFACTURERS, 
MERCHANTS, PATENTEES, INVENTORS, & Orngrs 
R. TIDMARSH (Commission Agent) begs to call the atten- 
tion of the above classes to his Ext ve Show and Commission 
Rooms (in the heart of the re he exhibits and takes 
orders for the Goods, Wares, Models, and Fabrics of Manufac- 
turers, Merchauts, and Artisans, and obtains orders at the best 
possible cash price for all articl id, having an 
extensive connexion amongst Wu roprictors, 
Contractors, Exporters, Merchant nd 1 il, he 
has every means of effecting spe g and 
bringing out Patent and &ec., of every 
description, on very moderate terms, wi ttuality and dis- 












Registe: 














pateh, and solicits Manufi rers hers to send their 
Articles either for Show or Sale immediately avail them- 
selves of this great desideratum, vhom R. T, will, on applica- 
tion, send full particulars of terms. KK. T. trusts, by strict 
attention and punctu lity to all parties, to merit a continuance 
of their agency, which will be his constant study to maintain, 
and invites the public to an pection of the Steck on Show of 
Machinery, Agricultural and G Imp its, Corn Screens, 
Hop-packing Machines, Sky and Garden I Sugar-Chopping 


and Garden 
Machines, Railway 
e of Flat Roofing, 


sand Imple- 


Machines, Mills, Beer and Spirit Preservers, Hous 
rotectors against Thieves, Embossing 
Signals and Butters, Vapour Baths, New M 
Saddlery, and Harness, and a quantity of M 
ments for most Trades, on improved 
N.B. Goods warelhion 





pr n 


sed till sold, &e. 


Ts ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable 
newly-invented, very small, powerful WATSTCOAT 
POCKET GLASS, the size of waluut, to discern minute 
objects at a distance of from four which is found 
to be invaluable to Yac hters, Sportsmen, Gentlemen, and @ame- 
eepers, Price 30s., sent free PTELESCOPES. A new and 
most important invention in Teleseope ssing such extra- 
ordinary powers, that some, 32 inche 5 








five miles, 


will in extra eye-p 








will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn’s Ri a 

Double Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are of all 
sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, Military purpos 

Opera and Racecourse Glasses, with wonderful powers 

object can be clearly s en from ten to twelve mil 

Invaluable, newly-invented Preserving Spectacles: invisible 





nh ; I 
all kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafix 

essrs. S. and B. SOLOMONS, (Opticians and Aurists, 
99, Albemarle Street, P udilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


(‘LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 


SY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
The Annual General Meeting of Proprietors will be held at 
this Office, on T hursday, the 4th day of March next, at One 












o'clock precisely, at which Meeting Four Directors will be 
elected, 

Any Proprietor desirous « proposing a Candidate for the 
office of Director must forw ard the name of such Candidate to 
he Secretary, at least fourteen days previous to the day of 
10n, _ ° ¥ 

The Ballot will « ymmence at 1] and close at 2 o'clock. 
he B 
7. Boxes Report, just printed, g of the 
1 a division of Prof and the New Prospectus, ean now be 
obiained, free of expense, of any of the Society's agents, or by 


addressing a line to 
GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
99, Great Russel! Street, Bloomsbury, Loudon, 
February, 1852, 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE | AUSTRALIAN GOLD “DIGGINS” 


COMPANY. 
Admitting, on equal terms, persons of every class and degree 
to all its benefits and advantages. 
Capital—Two Hunprxp axp Fiery Tuovsaxp Rowunps. 
Mason Henry Stonzs, LL.B. 
Deputy-Chairman—J ames ANDREW Duruam, Esq. 
With upwards of Fourteen Hundred Shareholders, 
There are two important clauses in the Deed of Settlement, 
by which the Directors have power to appropriate ONE-TENTH 
of the entire profits of the Company :— | 
Ist.—For the relief of aged and distressed parties assured for 


Chairman 


| 
| 


life, who have paid five years’ premiums, their widows 
and orphans. | 
2nd.— For the relief of aged and distressed original proprictors, | 





assured or not, their widows and orphans, together with 
: j cent, per annum on the capital originally invested 
y them 
All Po putable and free of stamp duty. 
Rat t extremely moderate. 
No extra charge for going to or residing at (in time « f peace) 
Australasia — Bermuda— Madeira—Cape of Good Hope—the 


British North American Colonies—and the Mauritius. 

Medical men in all cases remunerated for their report 

Assurances granted against paralysis, blindness, accidents, 
insanity, and every other affliction, bodily and mental, at mode- 
rate rates 

A liberal commission allowed to agents. 

Annual premium for assuring £100, namely 

e—20 £1 10 9 | Age—d0... £2 13 6 

sD £i 19 6 0) £3 1s 6 

Prospectuses, with tables and fullest information, may be had 
at the Offices of the Company, or any of their agents, 

Applications for agencies requested. 

EDWARD BAYLIS, Resident Manager and Actuary. 
Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 





@NGLISH & CAMBRIAN ASSURANCE 
SOCTETY. 
Chief Office—9, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 








Branch Offices—London: €, Trinity Street, Borough; and 65, 
Sun Street, Bishopsgate Street Glasgow : St. Vincent 
Street. Dublin, 38, Lower Ormond Quay. rwich: 16, St. 


Giles’ Street 

Policies Indisputable. Half-Premiums taken. 

** Diseased,” Military, and Naval Lives accepted at equitable 
rates. 

Annuities, Endowments, and Loans, on the most advantageous 
terms 

Claims payable three months afier satisfactory proof of death, 

Profits divided annually after first seven years. 

GEORGE ANGUS, Seeretary. 
TEXRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

Chief Office, 40, Pall Mall, London. 

Fully subscribed capital of £250,000, by upwards of 1000 
Sharehuolders, whose names and addresses are published with 
the Prospectus, guaranteeing thereby most extensive mfluence 
aud undoubted responsibility. 

The system adopted by this Association presents unusual 
advantayes to every class of life assurers aud annuitants. 

voans are granted on personal or other seeurities, in cuu- 
nexion with Life Assurance. 

Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, Agencies, 
and all other information respecting the general business of the 
Association, are requested to be made to 


THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Manager. 


4. EWERS, DISTILLERS, LICENSED 
VICTUALLERS, and GENERAL LIFE and FIRE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN and ENDOWMENT COMPANY. 

This Company grants Policies against all kinds of risks inci- 
dental to Life and Fire Assurance business, as well as Imme- 
diate and Deferred Annuities, and Endowments, educational or 
otherwise. 

One of the distinetive features of this Office is the simplicity 
of the Loan Department; another, that the Policies are granted 
agaist every kind of risk, natural or accidental, such as 
paralysis, blindness, insanity, &c. Lastly, that the Policies 
are Indisputable, 











8. P. HARRIS, Seeretary. 
18, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


OFFICE ESTABLISHED FOR THE INSURANCE OF ALL 
KINDS OF PROPERTY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY, 
LOANS, ON APPKOVED PERSONAL SECURITY, GRANTED BY 


THE 
OYAL FARMERS’ & GENERAL FIRE 
and LIFE ASSURANCE and LOAN and ANNUITY 
COMPANY. Caprrar, £500,000, 
Fire and Life Insurance of every description effected at 
moderate Premiums. 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained of the 
Age 


London. 


PROVISION for WIDOWS and OTHERS, 
at the Smallest Yearly Outlay.— Annuities are guaranteed 
to Widows and other Nominees, upon a plan which secures a 
larger income than can be obtained in any other way, Example: 
A husband aged 35 can secure to his wife aged 30 an annuity 
of £10 at his decease, for the yearly premium during his Lfetume 
of £1 19s. 1ld., and one of £50, for £9 19s. 6d. 
EAST OF ENGLAND LIFE OFFICE, 
6, King William Street, Mansion House, London, 
\ND HONORARY DIRKCTORS, 
J. Jolitle Tufinell, Esq. 


Wu. SHAW, Ieanaging Director. 


TRUSTEES 
The Right Hon. Lord Headley | 
The Right Hon. Lord Raylei John Disney, Esq. 
Sir John T. Tyrell, Bart, M.P | J. RK. Spencer Phillips, Esq. 
Prospectuses with full particulars may be obtained from 
EDWARD BUTLER, Secretary. 


MONEY LENT ON PERSONAL SECURITY, 
FOR TWO YEARS, ONE YEAR, OR SIX MONTHS, 
QSTABLISHED July, 1838; Registered 
4 pursuant to the 58th section, 7 and 8 Vic., cap. 110. : 
Sums from £5 to £200 may be optarnep three days after 
application, repayable by weekly or monthly instalments of 2s. 


or 4s. per £5 per week, and sums of £25 or upw ards, at ls. per | 


Other terms by special arrangement. 


£5 per week 
being open daily, the unpleasant necessity of 


This Office 
applicants having t 
of persons is entirely avoided. 

FINSBURY LOAN OFFICE, 144, 8t. John Sfeet Road, 
Clerkenwell (three doors from Myddleton Street, and opposite 
the Adam and Eve.) 

N.B.—If more than twenty miles from London, a week's 
notice will be required before the money can be advanced, 


» explain their affairs before a large number | 


nts in the Country, or at the Head Office, 346, Strand, 


COMPANY 
(PORT PHILIP AND BATHURST DISTRICTS.) 
PROVISIONALLY REGISTERED. 
AUSTINFRIARS, LONDON. 


Capital, £100,000, 
In Shares of £1 each, to be paid tp, without further call or liability. 


No. 6, 


Directors. 
Right Hon. Lord Walier Butler, Pall Mall. 
Frederick Augustus Durgett, Esq., 28, Grosvenor Street, 
Eaton Square. 
William Collins, Esq., M.P., Walton Place, and Warwick, 
Benjamin Collet, Esq., 9 House, Hendon, 
Captain George Clarke, St. James's Square. 
James Wolf Charlton, Esq., Belgrave Road. 
Edward Lomax, Esq., Twyford Bury, St John’s Wood Park, 
William Matheson, Esq., Trinity Square, London; and 
Gillingham, Kent. 
BANKERS, 
Messrs. Masterman, Peters, Mildred, Masterman, and Co., 
Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street. 
SOLICITOR. 
Henry Wickens, Esq., Carlton Chambers, 12, Regent Street, 
BROKERS. 
Messrs, Brunton and Son, Auction Mart, Bartholomew Lané, 
SEcRETARY (pro tem)—James G. Rockley. 


Committee of (Management in Australia. 
Port Puttie—Robert Jamieson, Esq.; James Ore, Esq. 
Apgtarpk—John Hall, Esq.; William Hell, Esq. 
Sypyry—John Ore, Esq. ; Captain William Rutter. 

MINERALOGIST, ASSAYER, AND GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
Heary Graham Montague, Esq. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The Australian Gold “ Diggins’ Company will ensploy its 
available capital, under the superintendence of the Local Boards 
in Australia, in mining and digging, streaming, crushing, assay- 
ing, amalgamating, bartering, and purchasing gold and other 
precious metals, 

Of the mineral riches of South Australia, and the Port Phili 
district, the extensive auriferous deposits, and the large amouht 
of gold already collected, not a doubt exists; it is a great . 
This extensive, but partially explored colony, com- 
menced a career of successful con. petition with California; and 
although a few months only have elapsed since the first dis- 
covery of gold in Australia, the success of the adventurers in 
the Diggins has been most extraordinary. The proofs are be- 
fore us; many large remittances of gold in dust and lumps have 
already reached this country, and the last advices have exceeded 
the most sanguine anticipations. 

To collective enterprise Australia offers the following advan- 
tages :——It is an integral part of the British Empire, the eli- 
mate is salubrious, the auriferous regions are accessible, the 
means of transit to and from the port of embarkation easy and 
economical, and the gold is in great abundance, and of the finest 

uality. 

" Mining or digging in Australia cannot fail to be profitable 
when carried on with energy, skill, and capital ; but at present, 
from the want of aiming, chemical, and mineralogical expe- 
rience,a great part of the golden harvest is wasted in the collection, 

The Directors of this Company will select placers, and pur- 
chase auriferous land, after carefully ascertaining the produc- 
tiveness of each gold-bearing formation, hat the auriferous 
tract is of the first quality for richness and abundance, will 
yield large profits to the shareholders, No time will be lost in 
fixing upon localities for operations; and the best and most 
powerful machinery will be despatched immediately, This 
Company will not be limited to any particular mine or locality ; 
but its operations will be extended to all parts of Port Philip or 
Bathurst, and will therefore not be affected by any uncertain 
titles to land, or failure in the auriferous quartz or dust; it will, 
in fact, get gold through the rock—the stream—the alluvial de- 
posit, or wherever it is to be had; and for that purpose the 
services of a practical mineralogist and assayer, who will reside 
in Australia, have been secured to the Company. 

The capital of the Company consists of £100,000, in shares of 
£1 each, to be fully paid up. 

It is impossible to estimate the profits which will accrte to 
the shareholders in this grand undertaking; but it is believed 
that they must far exceed all the enormous returns which have 
hitherto been realized from restricted enterprise, and that the 
shareholders may confidently rely on an early and large dividend. 

The Company will be incorporated by deed of settlement, under 
the provisions of the Joint Stock Companies’ Act. 

Application for shares, in the oticned form, to be made to 
the Secretary of the Company, at the offices, 6, Austinfriars, 
London ; to the solicitor, Henry Wickens, Esq , Cariton-cham- 
bers, 12, Regent-street; and to Messrs. Brunton and Son, 
brokers, Auction Mart, Bartholomew-lane ; or to the following 
country agents :—Barnstaple—Messrs. te and Son; 
Beverley—Mr, James Sores, North-bar Without, Mr. Ellis, 
post-office ; Birmingham—W. Philips, -» Mr. Lewis, Meet- 
ing-street ; Bradford—Mr. M. Balme; Bristol—Mr. H. Tabe; 
Bridgwater—Mr. W. J. Knight; Brighton—Mr. W. H. Smithers; 
Burnley, Lancashire—Mr. James Heaps; Cheltenham—Mr. 
Spencer Purser ; Chichester—Mr. G. Paull ; Coventry—Messrs. 
Brown and Clarke ; Devonport—Mr. Henry Seal ; a 
Poole—Mr. Isaac Jacobs ; Dover—Mr. McLeod, Bench-street ; 
Exeter—Mr. Thomas Sandford; Halifax—Méssrs.’ Newbarn 
and Blakey; Hull—Messrs. T. W. Flint and Co., Hull; Lan- 
caster—Mr. William Welch ; Leeds—Mr. Robert Adams, Mr. 
J. 8. Hincks; Lincoln—Mr. G. Gresham; Liverpool—Messrs, 
W. Chambers and Co. ; Lynn (King’s)—Messrs. Robinson Cruso 
and Son; Manchester—Mr. Charles Poole Allen; Newmarket 
—Mr. Frederick Frye; Newcastle (Tyne)—Messrs. G. F. Dick- 
enson and Co.; Norwich—Messrs. Edward Morgan and Co,, 
Mr. G. T. Bardwell; Northampton—Mr. W. £ She 3 
Nottingham—Mr. Pearson Peet; Penrith, Cumberiand—Mr. 
Jonathan Nalder; Plymouth--Mr. George Frickett; Sheffield 

Messrs. Ebenezer Smith apd Son ; Southampton—Mr. Joseph 
Clark, near Helworth; Stockton-on-Tees—Messrs. Linberg and 
Hornung; Sunderland—Mr. James Hills; Warwick—Mr..A. 
R. Margette, Mr. Bardwell, St. Stephen’s-road ; Warminster— 
Mr. Parker ; Whitehaven—Mr. James Nicholson, Mr. W. B. 
Gibson ; Worcester—Mr, E. H. Birbeck; Wolverhampton— 
Mr. John May; Yarmouth—Mr. James Woods; York— Messrs, 
Henry Watson and Co.; Dublin—Messrs. Boyle, Low, Pim, 
and Co,; and every respectable broker throughout the kingdom. 


To the Directors of the Australian Gold “ Diggins” Company, 
6, Austinfriars, London “s _— 


Gentlemen,—I request you to allot me — = shares im 
above Company, and I agree to accept the same, or any 
you may require, 


number, and to pay £1 per share, as 
Name in fu! 
Address 
Occupation ................. 
Place of business (if any). 





Usual si 


Reference .......... eoccceepecccccnccceseeenenees 





Dated this 





ee es 


ee 
me 
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— 


New Serial Work by Mr. Charles Dickens. 








On the 28th of Bebouney will be published, price One Shilling, the First Monthly Number of 


BLEAK 


HOUS E. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 


To be completed in TwENTY Montuty NuMBERS, uniform with Davi CoPpPERFIELD, §c. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


MR. ROEBUCK’S NEW WORK. 
This Day, Octavo, 28s. 
ISTORY OF THE WHIG MINISTRY 


OF 1830. By J. A. ROEBUCK, M.P. Vols. I. & 11.— 


to the Passing of the Reform Bill. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Third Edition, 3s. 

Pitrntes. By ie EXERCISES IN LATIN 

LYRICS. dk the Rev. J. EDWARDS, M.A., Second 

of King’s College School. 

By the same Author. Second Edition, 3s. 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN LATIN 

ELEGIACS AND HEROICS. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ATIN EXERCISES FOR JUNIOR 
L4 CLASSES. By the Rev. Dr. MAJOR, Head Master of 
King’s College Schoo! Ninth Edition, 2s. 6d. 

LATIN EXERCISES FOR MIDDLE 


FORMS IN SCHOOLS. By J. EDWARDS, M.A., Second 
Master of King’s College School. 4s. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This Day, Foolscap Octavo, price 5s. 
HE UPPER TEN THOUSAND: 


Sxercurs or Amreicay Socizsty. By A NEW YORKER. 
Reprinted from Fraser's MaGazinr. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





NEW SPORTING WORK, 
WITH 'ULUSTRBATIONS pr JUHN LEECH. 
Now ready, the Second Number (to be completed in Twelve 
Monthly Parts, price 1s. each), of 


R. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 

By the Author of “Handley Cross,” “ Jorrock’s 

aunts,” &c. Illustrated with One Coloured Engraving and 
numerous Woodcuts by Jonn Lercu. 

“ The peculiarities of ‘Sponge’s Tour’ render it a thoroughly 
sporting novel, produced by a profound practitioner in the hunt- 
ing field, and it is admirably illustrated by Leech.”— Bx.1's 

FE. 

“* Mr, Sponge’s eae Tour’ will be eagerly read in its | 
present form.”—Scunpay Trwxs. 

Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. | 








Just Out. Price Twopence. 
ERPETUAL MOTION, applied to Naviga- | 


tion. For Description and Di ms of Machinery see 

os. I, and II. of NORTH'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, con- | 

taining also THE VAGABOND CRUSADE, a new Social | 

Comie Novel, with numerous Illustrations, by the Editor—The | 

Ghosts of the Old Masters—The Patent French Automaton 
Soldier—and various other Tales, Essays, Poems, Caricatures, Xe. 

Office—63, Snow Hill. Sold by Messrs. Piper Brothers and Co., | 

23, Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers in Europe aud America. 

N.B.—Sent free by Post, on remission of Three Stamps, 

to all parts of the Country. | 


Just published, the Second Edition, price 1s., | 


HE TASK OF TO-DAY.) 
By EVANS BELL. 
Being Volume I, of the Caninet oF Reason. 

An essential object is to create, or bring together in a port- 
able form, Literature by which the party represented may con- 
sent to be judged, which shall be a well-advised and dispas- 
sionate exp of principles not taken up in an nism, but 
adopted in conviction and enforced as a protest alike against 
that Progress which is anarchy, and against that Order which is 
merely prostration in Intellect, and d tism in Politics. 

Price Threepence, 

THE PHILOSOPHIC TYPE OF RELIGION 
(As developed in “‘ The Soul; her Sorrows and her Aspirations,” 
of F. W. Newman), 

STATED, EXAMINED, AND ANSWERED. 

By G. J, HOLYOAKE. 

** Having knowledge, to apply it; not having knowledge, t : 
fess your ignorance—this is the true knowl ge." —Conzucivs. 


London: James Watson, 
3, Queen's Head Passage, Paternoster Row. 


PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, AND 
PARLIAMENTARY GUIDE, 


Now ready, in scarlet cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 
HO’S WHO IN 1852. 


“One of the most useful books ever published.” —Moryiva 
7. matte al 

“It possesses a lucidity of arrangement and an aptness of 
reference that have no parallel.”—Mornin@ Huns. -theg 

“Of its utility to the plebeian as well as the patrician there 
can be little doubt.”—Morytng ApvERTIsER. 


London; Baily Brothers, Cornhill, 























NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 36s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 


PROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE FIRST. 

To which is prefixed a Review of the Pro of Ragieat time 
the Saxon Period to the Last Year of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, 1603. . 

By JOHN MACGREGOR, M.P. 
* These volumes are very valuable, inasmuch as they contain 

a vast array of facts, plainly and sensibly set forth, including 

many not found in ordinary histories.""—MoxuninG ADVERTISER. 





It. 
8vo, cloth, 15s., the 


HISTORY OF THE EIGHTRENTH CENTURY, 


And of the Nrivereeytn, till the Overthrow of the French 
Empire—with partieular reference to Mental Cultivation and 


Progress. 
By F. C, SCHLOSSER, 
Vol. VIII., completing the Work, with copious Indexes, 


* This book will be a valuable accession to the Englishman's 
Historical Library.””—ATHENaAUM. 


ir. 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., the 


JOURNAL OF DESIGN AND MANUFACTURES. 
Vol. VI., completing the Work. 


** Few publications, even of larger size and pretensions, have 
done more to assist in the improvement and development of the 
art-manufactures of this country than the unpretending shilling 
monthly numbers of the Jovrnat or Desien; and to the 
admirable papers and suggestions which it contained from time 
to time, by Mr. Dyce, R.A.; Mr. R. Redgrave, R.A.; Mr. John 
Bell; Mr. Owen Jones; Mr. D. Wyatt; Mr. G. Wallis; and 
Mr. Horsley, must be attributed, to no inconsiderable extent, 
the successful position which many of our art-manufacturers 
occupied at the late Great Exhibition.”"—-Mornine Caronicve. 

Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly, 





NFW BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. - 
Price 3s. 6d., neatly bound, (nearly 400 pages.) 


(eas SELECTIONS from BRITISH 


PROSE WRITERS. Chiefly Lilustrative of the Principles 
of Intellectual, Civil, and Religious Freedom—of Peace, Philan- 
thropy, aud Social Advancement. It is enriched with the best 
passages from the following among other Authors :— 

MILTON. Appison. Burke. 
Ropert Hatt, SHERIDAN, CHANNING. 
MacavLay, Joun Fosrer, Sypney Smiru. 
Hacuam. Brovcuam. Cumran, 
Bartist Nort. Ovrytuus Gareory. Dickens. 
Souru. Cuarces J. Fox, MackinTosH. 
Epwarp Mratt, GiBpon, CHALMERS. 
Jonatuan Dymonp. Pirt. Lovuts Kossurtn. 
London; A. Cockshaw, 41, Ludgate Hill; and all Booksellers. 














In One thick Vol., the Tenth Edition, much enlarged, price 16s. 


N ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: 
Bi A Porvutar Treatisx, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, 
and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a Collection 
of approved Prescriptions, Management of Children, Doses of 
Medicines, &e. Forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for 
the Clergy, Families, and Invalids, in the absence of their 
Medical Adviser. By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. 

“ Evidently the result of great professional talent, experience, 
and judgment. One —_ is prominently evident —a sincere 
desire to benetit his suffering fellow-creatures. ‘I'v recommend 
a work like the present to our readers is only to manifest a 
proper regard for their welfare.”—Literauy Journat. 

“It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”— 
Lonpon Werkiy Revirw. 

Simpkin and Co., Paternoster Row; Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly; 
Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 


i oe HERALD OF PEACE for Fesrvary, 
Price 3d. unstamped ; 4d. stamped, 
CONTAINS :— 
The War in Afghanistan. 
How the last French War originated, 
The Military Panic again. 
Will an increase of our Army add to the security of our 
Liberties ? 
The French Invasion. 
The uses of the Panic as Political Capital, &. 
The landing of Fifty Thousand Men, 
The Kaflir War. 
Lectures on Peace. 
Porray—The “e of Arms the result of Youthful Train- 
ing, &e. 
Lines addressed to Louis Kossuth, 





Revirs. 
Office of the Peace Society, No. 19, New Broad Street; and 
Messrs, Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row, 


[Sarurpay, Fes. 14, 1859, 


MR. BENTLEY’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONs 
For February. 





I. 
BANCROFT’S HISTORY of 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Vol. I. 8vo, with the 
the Siege of Quebec. 15s. ‘ Plan of 


I. 

IFeE In BO BAY, an 
NEIGHBOURING ‘OUT-STATIONS, ho QUG the 
numerous Illustrations. 21s, ) with 


irr, 


THE EARL OF ALBEMAR 
MEMOIRS of the MARQUIS of ROCKIN 
HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 2 vols, 8vo, with 


Iv. 
THE INVASIONS « PROJEC 


INVASIONS OF ENGLAND. By E. 8. CR 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 7 EASY, M4. 


LE’ 
GHAM . 
Portrait, %, 


Vv. 

MEMOIRS & CORRESPONDENCE 
of MALLET DU PAN. Collected and Edited by 4, 
SAYOUS. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


yr. 

THE COURT and THE D \ 
or, PRIESTS, PASTORS, and PHILOSOPHERS, With 
an Introduction, by the Rev. Dr. CROLY. 3 vols, 

- (Immediately 
u. 


MEMOIRS of SARAH MARGA. 
RET FULLER, MARCHESA OSSOLI. Edited by RALPR 
WALDO EMERSON and W. H. CHANNING, 3 yok 
Sis. 6d. 

Vill. 

ALFRED THE GREAT, and 
PLACE in the HISTORY of ENGLAND. Dr. & 
PAULI. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., F.S.A., &. Small 8yo, 

[Un a few day, 
x. 


ROUGHING IT in the BUSH; or, 
LIFE in CANADA. By Mrs. MOODIE (Sister of Mig 
Agnes Strickland.) 2 vols. 21s. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





. LIBRARY FOR THE TIMES. 
This Day, price 1s., or in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


T® E LIFE of CONSTANTINE the GREAT. 
By the Rev. JOSEPH FLETCHER. 


The following will appear in succession:— 


HE LIFE OF ROGER WILLIAMS. 
By ROMEO ELTON, D.D. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


YNHE TREASURE-SEEKERS 
DAUGHTER. A Tale of Persecution. By MISS LAW. 
RENCE, Author of “ The Queens of England,” &c. Cloth, 28.64. 


HE FREE-CHURCH OF ANCIENT 
CHRISTENDOM, and its SUBJUGATION by CO¥- 
STANTINE. By the Rev. BASIL H. COOPER. 
THIRD THOUSAND. 

VOOTSTEPS OF OUR FOREFATHERS: 

what they Suffered and what they Sought. Graphically 

ortraying Personages and Events most conspicuous in the 

Struggles for Religious Liberty. By J.G. MIALL, Thirtysir 
Engravings. Cloth, 5s.; extra gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco, 8 


MNHE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE 

REIGNS OF THE TUDORS AND THE STUARTS, 
With Preliminary Notices of the Ecclesiastical History of om 
Country from the Earliest Time. 2 vols., 2s. 6d. each, cloth, or 
in Four Parts, at 1s. each. 


OHN MILTON: A Brocrapny, especially 
Designed to exhibit the Ecclesiastical Principles of that 
Illustrious Man. By C. R. EDMONDS. 2s. 64, cloth; calf, &. 


Sieg TEST OF EXPERIENCE; or, the 
Voluntary Principle in the United States. By J. 1 
HINTON, M.A. I1s.; cloth, Is. 6d. 
*,° Each Volume may be had separately. 


| URIED TREASURES- 
Part I.—THE LAW OF LIBERTY ;_a Letter concert 
ing Toleration. By JOHN LOCKE. Witha Life of the Author. 
6d.; cloth, 10d. R 
Part I1.—ON THE CIVIL POWER IN ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL CAUSES; and On the Likeliest Means of Removing 
Hirelings out of the Church. By JOHN MILTON, Withs 

Historical Sketch. 6d.; cloth, 10d. 

London: A. Cockshaw, 41, Ludgate Hill. 





New Literary Journal for Scotland. 


On March Ist will be Published, 
No. I., Price 3d., (Stamped, to go free by Post, 4d.,) of 


THE SCOTTISH ATHENAUM. 


TO BE CONTINUED FORTNIGHTLY. 


_ object of this Journal is to supply the 
Northern Division of the United Kingdom with a Firs 
Class Literary Periodical, comprising Critical Original Articles 
on current British and Foreign Literature, Science, # Art, 
contributed by the first writers of the day. Special attestem 
will be devoted to Scottish Literature and Art. 

Glasgow : Murray and Son, Argyle Street. Edinburgh: Suth- 
erland and Knox. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
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London: Printed by Tuoantox Henxr (of Broadway House, the 
Parish of Hammersmith, Middlesex), at the Office of Messrs. Palm 
and Clayton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan-it- 
the-West, London; and Published by the said TaorwToN Hess. 
the LEADER OFFICE, 10, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAN 





in the Precinct of the Savoy.—Sarvavay, February M4, | 
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